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Sri Tyagaraja— Musical Missionary of God 

By 

S. PARTHASARATHI 


Tyagaraja, like the Ramayana, is a sub- 
ject of perennial interest. It is a spring 
which never dries up. To some, Tyagaraja 
may be a composer. To others, he may 
be a mystic. To some others, he may be a 
musician saint of the highest order. He 
was such a versatile personality that every 
time one looks into his compositions new 
thoughts come to the mind. 

“ Heard melodies are sweet 
Unheard melodies are sweeter ” 

Music has always been associated with 
prayer, worship of God. Solo singing and 
congregational singing have created a 
spiritual atmosphere. It is noteworthy that 
the chanting of the Vedas by Hindus, 
recitation of the Quoran by Muslims or 
group singing of Biblical psalms by 
Christians to the accompaniment of a 
Church organ rouses a spiritual appeal in 
one's mind with an aesthetic background. 
The common factor in all these is the 
universal language of music combined with 
devotion. 

Music, even in its crudest form of 
“ Theru Koolhu ” has some mythological 
story behind it which touches your heart. 
Amusement or entertainment as such is the 
least part of music. The so-called light 
music is an item of recent origin intended 
purely to amuse or entertain. Nothing 
more can be expected from it. 


Sangita 

Sangita, as we have come to know it, is 
a serious subject worthy of life-long study 
like the Vedas. In fact, our sangita derived 
from the Vedas contains the seven swaras 
said to have emerged out of the five faces 
of Siva. Sangita, it mus: be added, must 
be learnt like Veda adhyayana. 

We have a peculiar habit of grouping 
things. Because Tyagaraja, Dikshitar and 
Syama Sastri lived during a particular period 
in our history, they have been called 
Trimurthis. Someone suggested recently 
ihat Purandaradasa and Swathi Tirunal 
could be added to them to form a group 
of five ! Each has an aspect of greatness 
and it is unnecessary to compare one wi»h 
another. Tyagaraja stands alone and could 
well be called the apostle of Sangita. He 
was the only one to have expatiated on 
Nada, Sangita and the great upasakas of 
Sangita who lit the sweet path to Moksha. 

Nadu Koopa 

Tyagaraja may well be said to belong to 
the bhakti movement led by personalities 
like Purandaradasa, Rarnadasa, Annaraa- 
charya, Kshetrayya, Narayana Tirtha, Sri 
Bodendhra, Sridhara Venkatesa and numer- 
ous others. This tradition or Sampradaya 
rested on the recital or repetition of the 
name of God, Rama or Krishna. To 
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Tyagaraja, Rama was his family treasure. 
The numerous Kritis of Tyagaraja which 
praise the name of Rama form a valuable 
bunch of compositions. While Bhajana 
personalities forgot themselves even in the 
repetition of the Rama Naraa, Tyagaraja 
linked Sangita to it. He was the only one 
to remind people about the significance 
of Nada, how by the natural life process 
" pranava nada ” is produced in the human 
body and how without knowing this, people 
brag that they are great exponents of raga 
and laya. 

Tyagaraja worshipped God in nama 
roopa. Nada, it is interesting to note, gets 
a roopa or shape only when it is uttered in 
the form of sound, a name such as Rama. 
In fact he went to the extent of giving it a 
human form, which he explains in his 
Arabhi Kriti “ Nada sudbarasambilanu 
narakritiaye The familiar Saurashtra 
Mangalam, among other things, praises His 
Nama roopa. 

God’s Messenger 

Tyagaraja, to my mind, was the mes- 
senger of God sent to propagate the signifi- 
cance of Sangita as a path to the realization 
of the infinite. Tyagaraja was the messen- 
ger for this purpose. If we study some of 
his Kritis, it is clear he was already one of 
the exclusive band of votaries in constant 
attendance on Him in Sri Vaikunta singing 
bis praises. In his Sriranjani Kriti “ Soga- 
suga ”, Tyagaraja enumerates the essentials 
of a kriti and asks if there is anyone who 
can dare sing in His presence and please 
Him. Rama, in a Dhanyasi Kriti, is dis- 
cribcd as seated in a swing with Sita 
fhoweiing flowers on him; Tyagaraja would 
very much like to be asked to sing to Him. 


(“ Ramabhirama ’’—Dhanyasi). Tyagaraja 
places Rama in a swing and gently 
oscillates it, singing His praise. He is so 
overwhelmed in his service that he asks 
“ Dorakuna Ituvanti Siva? ” 

In the Kriti “ Palukukantasakkare 
(Navarasakannada) Rama is described as 
enjoying the music and dance of celestial 
damsels. Rama’s words of appreciation 
on the occasion are sweeter than sugar 
candy, says the saint. His interpretation 
of Sangita in the Kritis “ Ragaratna ” 
(Ritigaula), “ Sitavara ” (Devagandhari), 
" Gitartamu ” (Surati), “Sobhillu” (Jagan 
mohini), “Mokshamu galada” (Saramati) 
are rare pieces of art which have to be 
understood in detail as coming from a 
messenger of God whose songs had a 
purpose behind them. 

Gnana & Bhakfi 

As I said earlier, Tyagaraja was the only 
saint-bard who has devoted so many of his 
compositions to the subject of Sangita. 
Sangita Sastra, he says in his Mukhari 
Kriti. can give ‘ Sarupya Sowkya”. The 
important adjunct to Sangita is bhakti. 
Sangitagnana combined only with bhakti 
can lead one to bliss. The Sankarabharana 
Kriti * Swararaga Sudharasa’’ is an epic on 
the subject. Tyagaraja says that only 
bhakti combined with raga and swara can 
lead one to Moksha. Even the knowledge 
that Nada has its origin at “mooladhara” 
(navel) is itself Moksha. In his Jagao- 
inohini kriti “Sobhillu”, he suggests the 
contemplation on the seven swaras which 
arc the essential parts of the Vedas and 
Gayatri mantra. These swaras are produced 
in the *nabhi\ ‘hriday’, throat, tongue and 
the nose of the human system. 
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Ragas which are sung in praise of Sri 
Hari contain the essence of Vedas, Sastras, 
Puranas, etc. Sung in groups by bhaktas, 
they form Nama Sankirtana which purifies 
man and takes him on the path to the 
realisation of Godhead. Sangitagnana 
based on the vedas is a veritable ocean of 
biahmananda ; one who does not swim in 
this ocean of bliss is indeed a burden on 
earth, he says. Among the long list of 
upasakas of Nada, Tyagaraja includes even 
the Trimuithis (Brahma, Vishnu, Siva). He 
pays homage to great persons like Narada, 
Kasyupa, Chandikeswara, Anjaneya, Sub- 
ramauya, Ganapati, Markandeya, Nandi- 
keswara, 1 umburu, Somcswara, Sarngadeva 


Tyagaraja’s description of Sri Rama 
seated on the throne and served by 
so many privileged beings including, 
himself, could not have come out of an 
ordinary mortal. The Devagandhari Kriti 
•• Koluvayyunnade ” is unique. He des* 
cribes himself as offering pan to the Lord 
who blesses everyone who believes in Him. 
In his “Pratapa Varali” Kriti (Vinanasa- 
koni) he expresses his desire to be a witness 
to Rama and Sita playing the familiar 
“ Pallankuzhi ” game and sharing the 
pleasure mutually. No ordinary person 
could dream of such a desire. 


who were Nada Upasakas. Through kritis 
like * Nadopasana” (Begada), “Seethavara 
Sangita gnanamu” (Devagandhari), “Gee- 
tharthamu" (Surati), Tyagaraja explains 
how sangita combined with bhakti or devo- 
tion constitutes an exclusive sweet path to 
self-realisation. 


God’s Emissary 

Although connected details of Tyaga- 
raja’s life are not available, one can find 
internal evidence in his own kritis, enough 
for one to venture to say that he was an 
emissary of God sent for the uplift of the 
ordinary mortals through sangita marga. 
Kritis like “ Chinna nade na chcy batti- 
th * vl ' » "Natimata” have a story to tell. 
Tyagaraja reminds Rama of his younger 
days when He promised to shower his 
blessings on him. In the Devakriya Kriti 
which picturesquely describes Rama seated 

f” . thro " c with Sita, Tyagaraja is 
immersed in his worship when He asks 

Bharata to stop his chamara so that he 
could directly see and talk to Tyagaraja. 


Mission Fulfilled 

There are specific Kritis which indicate 
that Tyagaraja was a messenger with a 
mission. While he bemoans in the Samanta 
kriti that even in the early part of the 
Kaliyuga respect for parents and guru 
and bhakthi for God are things of the past, 
the Kuntalavarali kriti “ Karinarulaku ’’ 
indirectly refers to the mission assigned to 
him. Tyagaraja seems to be tired of his 
mission and avers, “ did I not tell you that 
it is a thankless task to talk to the people 
of Kaliyuga of your ‘ mahima ’ (greatness). 
It is like throwing pearls before swine ”. 
But the most interesting kriti is the one in 
C.anavaridhi raga(Daya jootsutaku). No 
one can mistake the autobiographical 
reference in it. Tyagaraja makes it clear 
that he has completed the mission entrusted 
to him without any reservation and begs 
or Rama to take him back to his usual 

mob hi S " ViCe - ms kriti 

probably one of hi, l, st creations Thjt 

yagaraja had a mission to be fulfilled is 
fully confirmed here. 
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Sangita-Sahitya Accord 


One aspect, exclusively Tyagaraja’s, 
deserves mention. Apart from his inter- 
pretation of nada and Sangita, Tyagaraja 
is known for his kritis on Rama nama. 
Siva is believed to be explaining the merit 
of Rama nama to Parvati. The parrot 
which Parvati holds in her hand is said to 
be repeating Rama nama in her ears with- 
out interruption. One other merit of 
lyagaraja’s kritis is the fine way in which 
he has utilised various ragas to depict the 
emotion of a bhakta found in the sahitya. 
A bhakta passes through various moods, 
tbe untiring perseverance with which he 
attempts to get a vision of the Supreme 
Being, disappointment at moments of 
lailure, doubts about his own sincerity, 
sell-condemnation, sorrow, exuberance 
wnen he succeeds and so on. It is a great 
rewarding exercise to study this Sangita- 
Sahitya accord. 

Apart from the appropriateness of ragas 
to suit the mood, the eduppu, tala, the 
tempo (slow, medium or fast) have a place 
in the interpretation of emotion. 

Wherever Rama nama is uttered, Hanu- 
man is said to be present. God tells 
Narada that he does not dwell in Vaikuntha 
or in the hearts of yogis or the Sun. Wher- 
ever His bhaktas sing He is there. Extend- 
ing this one can definitely say that Tyagaraja 
may be taken to be at a place where 
sincerity rules. Tyagaraja was always 
against cant and hypocrisy. 1 his must 
have encouraged a wag to write a short 
para that during the aradhana Tyagaraja 
moves away from his Samadhi as show and 
iosincerity cloud around him. May be 
give us the courage to live up to the stan- 


dards preached by him ! Sangita is a yoga 
and should not be reduced to a commercial 
commodity. 

Sisbya Varga 

Sri Tyagaraja Swami is believed to have 
composed several thousands of kritis. Even 
one thousand are not available to us. Of 
those on hand, only the sahitya is known 
for several kritis. Unfortunately Tyagaraja 
did not have a grandson like Subbarama 
Dikshitar iMuthuswami Dikshitar’s bro- 
ther’s grandson) who had recorded most 
of the compositions of Dikshitar including 
the Varna Menu. Syama Sastri has his 
descendents for a few eenerations and this 
has been a great help. In spite of an array 
of Sishyas, Tyagaraja’s Kritis have not 
come down in an authentic form as more 
than one sishya varga has suffered on 
account of breaks in the line. 

The Umayalpuram brothers (Krishna 
Bhagavatar and Sundara Bhagavatar) 
hardly left any traditional descendant. 
Wallajapet Venkatramana Bhagavatar was 
followed by one or two generations of 
family descendants. Thillaisthanam Rama 
Iyengar, it is said, was a favourite of Tyaga- 
raja who admired his beautiful voice and 
bhakti. His two sishyas were Narasimha 
Bhagavatar and Panju Bhagavatar. The 
latter was the guru of Dr. Srinivasa Ragha- 
van (popularly known as Dr. Scema). He 
in turn passed on the Thillaisthanam tradi- 
tion to a few pupils and this is available 
now. Subbaraya Sastri, son of Syama 
Sastri, also spent some years with Tyaga- 
raja. Another prominent Sishya was Vecna 
Kuppayyar whose son was Tiruvotriyur 
Tyagaraja. Still another sishya of Tyaga- 
raja who must be mentioned is Manambu- 
chavadi Venkatasubba Iyer. He had five 
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sishyas whom he called his Pancha Ratna. 
Patnam Subramanya Aiyar, Maha Vaidya- 
natha Iyer, flute Sarabha Srstri were three 
of these Ratoas. They were brilliant in 
their own way, as composers, singers or 
intrumental players. But their contribution 
to the passing on of Tyagaraja Kritis was 
not much. 

What is particularly unfortunate is the 
spurious varna mettu imposed on un- 


known pieces which tends to spoil the fair 
name of Tyagaraja. But as long as there 
is indifference to tradition, the mischief 
set afoot cannot be corrected. It will be 
a good idea to collect and preserve genuine 
“ pata ” of kritis available in the form of 
tapes. Institutions claiming to further the 
cause of classical Karnatak music must take 
it up. Will they do it before further 
damage is done? . 


Tyagaraja Kritis must be Sung Soulfully 

AN APPEAL TO THE YOUNGER GENERATION 

By 

" SUBBUDU ” 


1 know fully well that my appeal is going 
to fall on deaf ears. But despite that I have 
decided to air my anguish. Think for a 
moment. Have we been fair to Tyaga- 
raja ? Have we understood him really ? 
Have we not exploited him to our advant- 
age ? And yet, not even thought of doing 
justice to his compositions. Would posterity 
pardon us for this sin ? 

Genesis of songs 

Ever heard a Western music concert ? 

Programme notes are distributed to the 
audience in advance detailing the name of 
ihc composer, the piece, the provocation 
lor the composition and other details. One 
may not be aware that Tyagaraja’s compo- 
sitions, each one of them, had a provoca- 
tion. The saint experienced the environ- 
ment and the song poured forth automati- 
cally. The song in fact experienced the 
pangs of delivery. 


Music not for money alone 

How many of our musicians know 
these facts, leave alone a knowledge of 
Telugu, the language of the compositions ? 
One can as well sing in German or Zulu, 
without making the slightest difference. In 
many of his compositions, the saint has 
more than emphasized the need for Bhava 
and Bhakti. To him. music is a means of 
attaining salvation. It is not for minting 
money alone. 

Should there not be an honest attempt to 
understand and comprehend the real import 
of his compositions ? It is no use expecting 
the die-hards of yester-years and those 
surviving now to make a beginning in this 
regard. 

Hopes on younger generation 

If this is to succeed, it can be achieved 
only by the younger generation who fort- 
unately have not drifted away totally from 
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the main stream of Karnatic music despite 
dangerous inroads into the traditional 
idiom of Karnatic music. 

There are many ways in which this could 
be done. Let swaraprastharas, a technique 
hardly hundred years old, be restricted to 
the barest minimum so as to admit of 
singing more compositions of the saint in 
a recital. As it is half the time, and 
sometimes even more, in a concert is 
devoured by swaraprastharas This techni- 
que has become a handy escape for voice- 
less musicians, who can while away the 
time in this infructuous. unaesthetic exercise. 
Swaraprastharas by themselves are not to 

be condemned. Excess of anything is 
poison. 


the rasikas started drifting away to greener 
pastures. It was Musiri Subramanya Iyer 
who inaugurated a new dimension in singing 
where he emphasized the lyrical import, 
thereby bringing out the beauty of the 
compositions. 

Murali's Trumpcard 

In fact, Balamurali Krishna’s success in 
Tamilnadu is due to the intense emphasis 
that he lays on the sahitya. If only our 
younger generation emulated this method 
and combined it with a measured dose of 
technical virtuosity, the results would be 
rewarding. Karnatic music would assume 
a new dimension and need not dread in- 
trusions by the celluloid and the T.V. 


Meaning and mood to be grasped 


Aradhana celebrations— Make a start 


Let younger musicians make it a point 
to understand the meaning and mood of 
the saint’s compositions that they propose 
to render in a concert. I am sure the effect 
would be electrifying and soulful. I know 

it will be difficult to establish rapport with 

the audience in the initial stages, but once 
they get tuned to such soulful singing, the 
entire atmosphere in the hall would be 
transformed into one of reverberating 


Musiri— An example 

You might be aware that the late IV 
Subramanya Iyer heralded this tech, 
?" d utilised it to great advantage. B 
hm. it was an era of ,h«r technical vi 

men, a , , VMa1 ' 11 wilh a P'«h°ra of ir 

mental, sis sang for hours ^ # 

rrrr heaviiy ■ 

overdose of swarapras.haras and s»ar, 
rhythm, c battles g.lore-so much ,« 


To start with, let a beginning be made at 
the Tyagaraja Aradhana Festival at Thiru- 
vaiyaru. There should be a total ban on 
the singing of swaraprastharas. An effort 
should be made by the organisers to distri- 
bute programme notes for the lay and the 
uninitiated. These notes should contain 
inter alia detailed information about the 
background to the song, namely, under 
what circumstances the saint composed it ? 
Such dissemination of information would 
educate the rasikas immensely. 


As for the Pancharatna kritis, the fiv< 
gems of Tyagaraja, one is inclined to fee 
that Tyagaraja had composed them tc 
ensure that at least five of his hundreds ol 
compositions should be sung as envisage 
by him without any mutilation. This would 
enable singing in chorus, ensuring a three 
dimensional effect. 


c 
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* At the Aradhana festival, this principle 
is adhered to more in the breach. I know 
that there is a question of various srutis 
sported by musicians but in the larger 
interest of paying homage to the saint, it 
would be advisable for a trained group of 
youngsters to sing these compositions in 
unison. 


Indira Gandhi— The 

It has been said that those who ignore 
History are condemned to repeat it. The 
Father of the nation was shot down at close 
range in 1948— a dazed, just independent, 
nation could hardly believe that communal 
passions could mount to such a pitch that 
there could be an Indian, a Hindu, who 
had the black heart to kill in cold blood 
the greatest apostle of peace since Christ. 
Indira Gandhi has similarly been a victim 
of the flare-up of another phase of human 
hatred, at the hands of her very body- 
guards in whom she had put a lot of trust. 
The trauma of such cold-blooded murder 
extended much beyond the confines of 
India and rocked a wider world, itself 
faced with violence in its ugliest forms. To 
the people of India, her macabre exit was 
one of those “elemental typhoons in which 
a lashed sea momentarily discloses the 
abyss’’— the abyss of communal aberration. 

Premonition 

One’s mind immediately went back to 
those other great leaders of nations, 
Abraham Lincoln, John Kennedy, Sadat 
etc. whose assassinations became water- 
sheds in human history. Mrs. Thatcher 
who measures her words, called Indiraji 
“a leader of incomparable courage and 


I know that I am blowing a lone whistle 
and doubt if it would be heard. But I 
thought I would be failing in my duty 
if I did not. 

A lot of responsiblity lies in the hands of 
the younger generation. I pray that my 
dream may come true. 


Unfinished Journey 

vision’’. Similar exalted tributes have been 
paid to the departed daughter of India, 
whose courage and faith would not tempt 
her even to wear a bullet-proof vest, but 
who nevertheless had her own premonitions 
of death -just the previous evening, she 
had said in a public meeting that “every 
drop of my blood will invigorate the 
nation”. One wonders : Did she seek out 
what Arthur Koestler. from his prison cell 
in Malaga, described as a Dialogue with 
Death, to distinguish her own true voice 
from the Punjab din ? 

In his Discours sur I'homme, Voltaire bad 
said that man can attain his highest free- 
dom only when he understood the para- 
meters of behaviour. In our country, these 
parameters have certainly not been under- 
stood or followed. We have to go a long 
way yet to be a truly civilised nation. 

This is not the place to analyse her im- 
mense contribution to the moulding of the 
Indian economy and the nation. Perhaps, 
we arc too near the tragedy to make any 
balanced assessment. However, Mr. 
T.T. Vasu, President of the Music Academy 
and a close family friend, has in T.T K. 
Spectrum put the facts in true perspective : 
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“For 16 years, Smt Indira Gandhi has 

ruled this country. Weighed in the 
balance, the results have been very 
much in favour of the country’s pro- 
gress and the progress of the people. 
Mistakes have been made, but who 
does not make mistakes ? But by and 
large, a grateful country grieves over 
the assassination of a remarkable 
leader in India’s and the world's 
history 

Great Achievements 

Economically, the nation has made 
considerable strides in food production, 
industries, foreign trade, oil exploration, 
telecommunication, space technology, 
nuclear power, assistance to the weaker 
sections of the community etc. These 
advances have won international recogni- 
tion though in India itself appreciation of 
the achievements is muted. Politically of 
course, there arc divergences of judgement 
in the way the late Prime Minister handled 
several problems- Assam, Punjab, Kashmir, 
etc. Example j •* Indian politics has grown 

shabby and flabby The voters of 

India have now to declare judgment on ihe 
ethics that their politicians have been pass- 
ing off as democratic” ( Economist ) .... 

“ Shc P u «ucd power for its own sake" 
etc. etc. 

Given the complexity of problems in this 
sub-continent, with its declared commit- 
ments to democracy, secularism, freedom 
of press and peace, many of which came to 
a head during the last few years ol Indira 
Gandhi s tenure- an offshoot of broaden- 
»og political consciousness among the peo- 
ple after all — it would have been strange if 
she had escaped the unfair distortions of 


instant judgement. But to talk and write 
as if she was a sheer despot would amount 
to mendacious bluff, not unoften resorted 
to by opposition parties and even the 
media. She was no ‘‘Empress of India,’* 
as the Economist dubbed her when Bangla 
Desh was freed. 

The Rising Sun 

On Prime Minister Sri Rajiv Gandhi are 
centred the hopes of millions of his country- 
men. As Time magazine has put it so well, 
“he disdains the sycophancies of public 
life in India” . . . Shri Rajiv indeed has 
gone on record disparaging the talk of 
dynastic rule and saying that “there is a 
very big challenge before us today : how to 
get India into the 20th century". During 
the funeral and thereafter, India's new 
Prime Minister has impressed observers, 
Indian and foreign, with his sober, digni- 
fied bearing and pragmatic attitude towards 
his responsibilities. 

Admiration of Shanmukhanaoda 

For the Shanmukhananda Fine Arts and 
Sangeetha Sabha, Indiraji had a soft cor- 
ner-after all. every. Prime Minister of free 
India has visited the ‘ temple of music’. 
Quite recently, after the A.I.C.C. session, 
the President aud members of the Managing 
Committee had the honour of meeting 
Indiraji in the hall and being congratulated 
by her on its diverse activities to promote 
national integration. 

Revitalisation of Cultural Heritage 

As the Vice-President of India. Shri 
R. Vcnkataraman, in his appeal issued on 
behalf of the Indira Gandhi Memorial 
Trust, has put it so felicitously j 
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“Indira Gandhi’s energy and dedication 
were legendary. She had an astonishingly 
wide range of interests ; the revitalisation 
of our entire cultural heritage — the flower- 
ing of music, dance, architecture and rural 
and tribal arts and traditions. Material 
well-being must be accompanied by blosso- 
ming of inner resources”. 

Faith in God 


narian saint of Kanchi Kamakoti 
Mutt) or that saintly mother Ananda 
Mayi, whether it was the sacred and 
world famous Tirupati or a small 
Hanuman temple in a village, through 
which she passed during her political 
tours, har desire to worship them wa» 
intense. . . . Indira Gandhi dominated 
India, symbolised it and represented it”. 


Commenting on Indira Gandhi's religious 
and humanistic outlook, Prof. T. V. Rama- 
nujam in “CHEMISPHERE ” wrote thus : 

“ In some respects, Indiraji was different 
from, and perhaps better than, her 
father Jawaharlal Nehru. He was an 
agnostic. Indiraji, especially during the 
last 16 years, developed tremendous 
faith in an omni-present and all com- 
passionate Supreme Being. Whether 
it was the Paramacharya (the nonage- 


Again, reverting to Abraham Lincoln, 
one recalls how truly his words are ap- 
plicable to Indiraji 

“ I am not bound to win 
But / am bound to be true 
1 am not bound to succeed 
But / am bound to live up to the 
light I have ” 

The above words would be a most fitting 
epitaph for Indira Gandhi. 

K.S.M. 


Music Seminar- II 

ON 

FEBRUARY 9 & 10, 1985 

THEME : THE TRINITY'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF KARNATAK MUSIC 


PARTICIPANTS 

Sangitha Kalanidhi Dr. S. PINAKAPANI 

Dr. S. RAMANATHAN Prof. K. S. NARAYANASWAMI 

Sri T. S. PARTHASARATHY Dr. G1NDE 

Prof. S. R. JANAK1RAMAN Smt. SAKUNTALA NARASIMHAN 

Prof. RITA RAJAN & OTHERS 

VENUE : MINI - HALL OF THE SABHA 

OTHER DETAILS WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER 
SRI SHANMUKHANANDA FINE ARTS & SANGEETHA SABHA. BOMBAY 
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Indi(r)a Bleeds 


Shocked, shattered, splintered 
sadness sobbed. 

And mother earth wailed 
in naked pain. 

Muffled in fume, the elegant 
flame is robbed. 

Time's corridor thunder in, 

* • • 

all in vain. 

Once again India bleeds; as Indira 
lies in throes of blood, 

Masses go mad; the anger, anguish, 
agony, rising in flood. 

Sanity is killed; and sanity 
would be the prey 

Light is blackened ; brute violence 
has the sway. 

History's spinx sits aghast, 

moaning her usual tragic tale. 

Humanity hangs, face down. «| t 

in shame ! 

Hope fretters. all so frail ! 

J * • 

“ ANAND BHASKAR ” 
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News & Notes 


Our saints always think and feel ahead 
of us. They are the first to sense that a 
culture apparently firmly based is already 
on the decline. Tyagaraja's monuments, 
not excluding many of his immortal songs, 
lie in ruin. A Chinese sage has declared 
that when mighty empires were doomed, 
they would begin to have numberless laws. 
Even so, we have a multiplicity of bodies 
trying to commemorate the great bard’s 
memory - "Peria Katchi'', "Chinna Katchi" 
"Tyagabrahma Gana Sabha" and what 
you will - yet being riven by dissensions. 
As a people. South Indians desire immen- 
sely but will feebly. Hence the poor track 
record of most bodies ostensibly out to 
serve Tyagaraja. 

It is perhaps after seeing this trend 
that Jagadguru H. H. Sri Jayendra Saras- 
wathi Swamigal of Kanchi Kamakoti 
Peetam decided to constitute the Carnataka 
Sangeetha Seva Trust, with a view to 
renovating the houses in Tiruvarur, in 
which Sri Tyagaraja and Syama Sastry 
were born and which today are in a 
totally dilapidated condition— a crying 
shame on all who revere these two compo- 
sers. The task of collecting the funds for 
this purpose has been entrusted to Padma 
Sri Lalgudi Jayaraman by His Holiness - 
perhaps, a most apt choice for the pur- 
pose in view of his wide popularity as a 
sincere musician belonging to the sishya 
parampara. Sri Jayaramen has gone about 
this mission with unflagging zeal and 


energy with very satisfactory results. The 
crusade is on. Donations to the Trust are 
exempt from income tax. 

" Saraswathi " 

In an earlier issue, we have had occa- 
sion to comment on " Saraswathi's " 
exemplary attitude towards the propagation 
of Carnatic music culture at its best. 
With the blessings of H.H. the Jagadguru 
of Kamakoti Mutt and with the cooperation 
of the leading Vidwans - vocal and instru- 
mental, "Saraswathi" conducted a series 
early in December. It was inaugurated 
by Sri B. Natarajan, Retd. C.C.S. of 
Southern Railway in a speech redolent of 
scholarship and a 'feel' for Tyagaraja's 
great music and philosophy. The series 
of concerts netted a tidy sum. Congratula- 
tions to "Saraswathi" and to Mr. N. V. 
Subramaniam and the great maestros who 
whole-heartedly participated in the music 
festival. 

Krishna Gana Sabha - Fourth 
Natyakala Conference & Festival 

The atmosphere at the Sri Krishna Gana 
Sabha's Fourth Natya Kala Conference 
on 15th December 1984 savoured richly of 
a Convocation. The veteran dancer Smt. 
Mrinalini Sarabhai presented the Birudu of 
"Nritya Choodamani" to the renowned 
dancer, Smt Sonal Mansingh. The former's 
remarks were a destination of years of 
artistic experience. She made a powerful 


A 


plea for the maintenance of quality while 
"handing beauty to the rising practitioners 
of classical dance". Yet she is no epigone 
smugly armchaired in tradition. There 
was a mingling of passion and sincerity 
in her simple and elegant appeal couched 
in immaculate English. 


For her part, Smt. Sonal Mansingh 
also showed how deeply responsible and 
reverential was her approach to Odissi and 
the classical dances. Her references to 
Lord Jagannath of Puri were richly evoca- 
tive of her understanding of the true reli- 
gious character of dance. One's palate 
for the higher values of life was tickled 
by her impeccable and serious vein of 
speaking on a formal occasion. 


Lakshmi Viswanathan, who is com 

penngt h i s(ourth Natyaka|a 

was the picture of elegance, modes t y an< 

th 7c V T her remarks - ShB s * r essed tha 
Conference would try , 0 explore fresh 
avenues for enlarging the scope of Bharata 

bv Sri C Q..h 9 Was re * ea sed 

— ; ZZZ'’"' 1 " - 


A » in all. the function had the f| a 
of a great occasion Tho Jr! fla 
attended r nn 1 1e 6 lte °* Ms 

9ratUla!i °ns to Sri R Y a 

raman and ^3 colleagues. 


This year there seemed to be a slight fall 
from grace. Many things were a casual 
appearance - even dress for example. Mr. 
M. A. Ramaswami, who inaugurated the 
Festival was too prolix and humdrum 
in his address. 

Mr. T. T. Vasu's sparkling address as 
President of the Academy, in fact, was the 
only thing that stood out. A lot of infor- 
mation, anecdote and a bird's eye-view 
of our cultural and aesthetic efflorescence 
were packed into his beautifully accented 
speech. It was notable also for some 
important announcements about new 
worthwhile things the Academy proposed 
to do hereafter - e.g. paying the premium 
on insurance policies of musicians, 
revamping library facilities, giving more 
frequent music recitals during the year, 
etc. The Academy has just had a face 
lift-furniture, interior decor, curtains have 
all been changed and cement has been 
substituted for Mother Earth within the 
compound and in the Canteen. Good 
streamlining. Congratulations to Sri Vasu 
and his colleagues. 

President Sri Doreswami Iyengar's 
inaugural address was well-couched, short 
and spirited. One was glad that the 
veteran stood up for the gentle art of 
Veena playing often ravished in today's 
concerts by ear-splitting amplification. 


Mu »ic Academy . 58 th Conference ' ndian / ,ne ArtS Socie< 
Tha Academy's .... Annual Conference 


'V -r-u ~««"wrence 

in the past ^atr ! lnau ° ural netemonies 
Polish "nd slo„,K aVShad,he 
*d ptofeTsl ' tT 80 ' 3 W3 "- rehBa - 

and a we, I? , : PUnC,Ual ' bri8( 

3 blt ° f delightful snobbery. 


The inaugural function of the 52nd 

Annual Conference of the I.F.A.S. confer- 
me tothe usuaimi, of g|flm 

Sri D K i Semman9udi Srinivasa Iyer. 
Sn K - Ja Varaman and Dr. Padma 
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Subramaniam commended the choice of 
Umayalpuram K. Sivaraman for the distin- 
ction of Kala Sikhamani " conferred on 
him. In his presidential address (in Tamil) 
which is reproduced almost fully in this 
issue, Sri Sivaraman discussed many 
important questions concerning percussion 
and its relation to music in a serious and 
modest manper. Young mridangam 
vidwans will profit by it. 

Thoughtful and somewhat even high 
falutin as Dr. V. K. Narayana Menon's 
inaugural address was, the passages of 
importance were those relating to the 
mischief wrought by the mushrooming 
devices of tape and video on the , integrity 
of performing arts and its (preservation so 
vital to the cultural identity of our country. 
Dr. Menon was mostly reiterating almost 
verbatim his views set forth in his erudite 
article on " Aspects of the performing 
Arts of India " Published in MARG 
magazine (Vol. XXXIV No. 3). As Arthur 


Symons put it so vividly, "Music is the 
one absolutely disembodied art when it is 
heard and no more than a proposition of 
Euclid when it is written" - or taped, one 
might add. 

Tamil Isai Sangam s 42nd Festival 

The aura of a great occasion was 
supplied by Governor Sri S. L. Khurana at 
the Tamil Isai Sangam's 42nd Confe- 
rence opening. His address was dignified. 
The ceremonies connected with investing 
Padma Sri Lalgudi Jayaraman with the 
title 'Isai Perarignar" were brief. On a 
par with the business - like atmosphere oj 
the occasion, was Sri Lalgudi's address 
which was short and pithy and contained 
inter aha the interesting suggestion that 
two days of the festival could be set 
apart for young vidwans. One missed 
the late Raja of Chettinad, M. A. Muthiah 
Chettiar, who was very much part and 
parcel of the Sangam and a great gentle- 
man and patron of arts. 

K.S.M. 


MAESTROS HONOURED 

SHANMUKHA offers its heartiest Felicitations to the following great maestros 
on the honours conferred on them : 

Sri Maharajapuram Santhanam (Vocal) | SANGEET NATAK 

N. Raman. (Flute) l AKADEMY'S 

Mrs. Sudharam Raghupathy (Bharat Natyam) J AWARD. 

Sri M. S. Gopalakrishnan (Violin) CHOWDIAH MEMORIAL PRIZE 

(From Academy of Music, Bangalore.) 
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Sathguru Sri Thyagabrahma Aradhana 
Kainkarya Trust, Madras 

Saint Sri Thiagaraja Swamigal, true to brothers took up the sacred duty of per- 


the Hindu way of life, became a Sanyasi at 
the last stage of his life and attained Maha- 
samadhi in the year 1847. His mortal 
remains are enshrined on the banks of the 
Cauvery at Thiruvaiyaru. 

A direct descendant of the saint was his 
own grandson through his daughter, by 
name Thiagaraja Ayyar. He performed the 
obsequies and continued to perform the 
annual Aradhana of the saint and other 
celebrations as long as he was alive. After 
the death of Tyagaraja Ayyar, the grandson 
of the Saint, all his disciples joined 
together and continued to perform the 
annual Aradhana only at the house of Sub- 
barama Bhagavathar, one of the prominent 
disciples of the saint. The leading part was 
then taken by the disciples of the saint, 
namely, Thillasthanam Rama Ayyangar and 
Umayalpuram brothers, Krishna Bagava- 
thar and Sundara Bagavathar. Some years 
later, the Umayalpuram brothers began to 
celebrate the anniversary in their own 
village, Umayalpuram. 

Sri Rama Iyengar of Thillasthanam who 
was more a son than a disciple to the Saint, 
had two disciples, who were brothers, by 
name, Thillasthanam Narasimha Baga- 
vathar and Panju Bagavathar. After the 
demise of Sri Rama Ayyangar, the two 


forming the annual Aradhana ceremonies, 
besides making arrangements for the daily 
pooja at the shrine of the saint. 

Music Concerts only from 1908 

Till 1907, for sixty years, no music con- 
certs were thought of. Only Adhistana 
pooja, Aradhana (Sraaddha) and cere- 
monial feeding were conducted. It was 
only in the year 1908, in addition to the 
religious functions, music concerts and 
Harikatha Kalakshepams were introduced, 
sponsored by the two brothers of Thillas- 
thanara, with the full support of the great 
Vidwans of the time. 

The Rift 

Unfortunately, within a few years due to 
differences in approach and thinking in 
conducting the festival, there was a split 
among the two brothers. As a result, there 
were two groups, one being ‘Peria Katchi* 
and the other ‘Cbinna Katchi’ led by the 
elder brother Narasimha Bagavather and 
the younger brother Panju Bagavathar res- 
pectively. But Sri Narasimha Bagavathar 
died after the start of the Peria Katchi and 
Peria Katchi began functioning under the 
leadership of the Violin Vidwan Trichy 
Govindaswamy Pillai And Chinna Katchi 
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continued to function as usual under the 
leadership of Panju Bagavathar. 



PANJU BAGAVATHAR 


to construct a permanent structure over the 
Samadhi. With the approval of the Chinna 
Katchi people, she started the construction 
and performed Kumbabhishekam in 1925. 
In 19:6, she started a separate festival, 
mostly dominated by lady artistes. This 
came to be known as Nagarathnammal 
Katchi. Thus, from 1926 to 1940, there 
were three organizations conducting the 
festivals at three different places at 
Thiruvaiyaru. 

A New Body 

In 1940, a new body, by name Sri Thiaga 
Brahma Mahothsava Sabba, was formed 
to conduct the annual Aradhana festival at 
Thiruvaiyaru, amalgamating all the three 
groups. But the stalwarts of Chinna Katchi, 
while agreeing to have a single celebration 
of the music festival, retained to themselves 
the Sishyaparampara Pooja Kainkaryam — 
the exclusive rights of performing at the 
Samadhi on the Bagula Panchami Day 
every year to continue the Sishyaparampara 
tradition which started from the time of 


In 1914, Panju Bbagavathar formed a 
Mmm't'ce by name, Sbri Thyaga Brahma 
Vybha.a Prakasa Sabha. entrusting to the 
Sabha only the right of celebration, but 
warned to himself the right to do the 
Pooja at the Samadhi and the right of 
perform, "g the Aradhana. Sraddha, etc. on 
he Bhagula Panchami Day every year. 


... .xattia lycogar, ioiiowea o] 
his own line of disciples, Thillasthanan 
Panju Bagavathar and Narasimha Bhaga 
vathar and Rajagopala Bagavathar ol 
Thiruvaiyaru. These disciples have beer 
conducting the religious functions inde- 
pendently in their own personal capacity 
and on their own rights. 


So till ye „ , 926 , here were 

group, conducting the festival, C | 
Katchi and Pcria Katchi. 


In the year 1920, Bangalore 
ammal came to Thiruvaiyaru 


Nagarathn- 

with a plan 


After Rajagopala Bbagavathar passed 
away, his son Ramamurthi Ayyar, a re- 
presentative of the Thillasthanam Sishya- 
parampara, has been continuing the 
Samadhi pooja, Aradhana and other 
religious ceremonies every year at 
Thiruvaiyaru, 
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Rama Iyengar, a favourity Pupil 

It is said that Tyagaraja Swami had a 
special love for his sishya Thillasthanam 
Rama Iyengar who was gifted with a rich 
voice. Thyagabrahmam, it appears, said 
times without number that Ramu should 
sing and that his RAMA should listen and 
enjoy. The Thillasthanam tradition picked 
up by his disciple Panju Bagavathar was 
passed on to Dr. Srinivasa Raghavachari 
(known to his friends as Dr. (Seema), a 
brother’s son of Rama Iyengar. Dr. Seema 
maintained the practice of singing the kritis 
of, Tyagaraja on the Bagula Panchami Day 
every month till he passed away in 1948. 
What a coincidence that he should breathe 
his last on a Bagula Panchmi with Tyaga- 
raja’s kritis on his lips ! This hoary tradi- 
tion is kept alive now by Mrs. and Mr. 
Parthasarathi who sat at the feet of 
Dr. Seema and learnt the kritis of Tyaga- 
raja for over 12 years. Mr. T. S. Nara- 
simhan and Mr. T. S. Ghelvakumaran, sons 
of the Doctor, have also inherited this 
from their father. 


A small committee, led by Thiruvaiyaru 
Chellam Ayyar, formed with the customary 
Sishyaparampara has been devoutly assist- 
ing Sri Ramamurthy Ayyar in the conduct 
of the annual Aradhana Kainkarayam and 
pooja. The aim of this committee is purely 
religious and the functions served by this 
Committee are Samadhi pooja and 
Aradhana, followed by Vedic recitals and 
ceremonial feeding. 

Mr. S. Parthasarathi & Mr. Venkatara- 
man of Puliangudi have offered their whole 
hearted assistance to Shri Chellam Iyer who 
has re-established this tradition on a firm 
footing by his personal loyalty and sincere 
efforts all these years. It is earnestly hoped 
that music lovers and devotees of Thyagaraja 
will strengthen the cause of perpetuating 
the memory of the saint bard of Tiruvaiyar, 
by contributing liberally and help Mr. 
S. Parthasarathi in his efforts for streng- 
thening the Trust which has been instituted 
for the purpose.* 


* Cheques or drafts may kindly be drawn in favour of Sathguru Sri Thiaea 
Brahma Aradhana Kainkarya Trust, Madras and sent to Sri S. Parthasarthy 
li. West Street, Sriramnagar, Alwarpet, Madras - 600018. 
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A UNIQUE BLEND OF SCIENCE, 
BUSINESS AND PHILANTHROPY 


The Wellcome Foundation, London 

of which we are one of the worldwide 
constituents, is a un.que pharma- 

ouh| ICal h 0r9flnisa,,0n The ' e are no 
Public shareholders. an d all distri- 

Thl W S' 0 '"* afe d0naled trough 
The Wellcome Trust, a recognised 

P ,C chan,v - ,or »he advancement of 


research in medicine and allied fields 
throughout the world. 

Additionally. Welcome's own research 
'n recent years has developed important 
drugs for cancer, heart failure, leprosy, 
malaria, various infections, and organ 
transplantation. 


Becauco at WeH come Research Shared the P rof 'ts. 

come, research , s ou. only shareholder. 
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MEDICINES for mankind 







Gleanings from Sri Tyagaraja 

(Translations) 

Kriti — “MADAADA VENI" 

Raga — NEELAMBARI 
Tala — DESADI 

Why wouldst thou not speak to me ? 

Why wouldst Thou not speak to me 
O, Thou, of lips in sweetness full ? 

O Peer unequalled, to delight my heart 

(Why wouldst thou not) 

Expecting thou would come 

And finding you nowhere, I stood 

With a mind longing, vague, troubled 

And of peace bereft, O Merciful, then 

Had I thy presence before me 

Still, O Mekhavarna, Tyagayya worshipped, 

Why wouldst thou not speak to me 
Sweet and pleasant? ... (why wouldst thou not) 
xxx 

Kriti - " DAYALENI " 

Raga — NAYAKi 
Tala - JAMPA 

OF WHAT AVAIL 

Of what avail is it, this 
This life without thy grace, 

O Dasaratha Rama, Rama ! 

What if life a hundred years 

And all the universe reign ...(Of what avail) 

O King of Kings, of loveliness 
A hundred Cupids ! 

While in worship of thee 
And rolling thy Dame 
Didst thou sit before me 
And teach the subtle ways 
Of the world and man; and 

Then reconcile, a consolation ! . . (Of what avail) 
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Kriti — "KALAHARANA MELARA " 

Raga — SUDD A SAVER I 
Tala — RUPAKAM 

WHEREFORE THIS ? 

O Rama ! — Time Runs Out 

Wherefore wouldst thou time run out? Hare, 
Hare . . Sita Rama? 

Wherefore wouldst thou, pinnacle of 
Goodness . . abode of mercy ! 

Flying round and round 

The fledged seek again and again 

The tree. 

So have I even from birth 
Claspt thy feet; My protection 
Wherefore wouldst thou put off ? 

By whatever attributes renown 
In realms above, in sacrifice 
Thy excellence shines here below 
Who else is is there to protect me? 

Day, after day, again and again, 

None to look to, have I surrendered, 

My body, riches all are thine 
O Tyagayya-adored Rama ! 

Wherefore wouldst thou time run out 
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Kriti — "KARUNASAMUDRA " 

Raga - DEVAGANDHARI 
Tala - A0/ 

OCEAN OF MERCY 

Oh Ocean of Mercy 
That woes soothen 
Of those that in Thee refuge, 

Victor of the Thamas stupor deep 
Are my sins with me ever to live? 

Where then art thy titles, alive? 

Sripathe, Save me. 

Is it the curse of a sinner 
That I know not? 

Why all this hesitancy? 

Oh Ocean of Mercy 
Save me. 

* x x 

Kriti — " RAMA " 

Raga - BALAHAMSA 

ADVAITA 

0 Prince. Dasarataraman, Sitarama 

Rising sun on the ocean of the Raghu race ! 

Turn thine eyes on me and 

Hold me by my hand and salvage 

My mind remains the battle ground 
Of serpents in deadly combat 

Accept and in my service rejoice, 

1 remain ever eager, as the 
Chaste wife her lords’s wishes 
To serve, celebrate thy festivities. 

My mind like the creeper around 
The Kalpaka remains long and close 
Entwined as if the empire of Advaita 
Gained - the wealth of desireless 
Earned. This my being with you in you ! 

Accept and in my service rejoice 

MAHALINGA PADMANABHAN 
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Sankarabharana Through the Ages 


S. MUKUND, BANGALORE 


The primordial scale of the Hindus 
as been widely accepted to have been 
6 adja grama. The summation of 
Sruti intervals of this classic Suddha 
Swara Saptaka was given by Bharata as 
early as 4th century B.C. as follows 

Chatus Chatus Chatuschaiva ? 

Shadja Madhyama Panchamaha 


Dvedvenishada g and ha ran 

Tristri rishabha dhaivathan. 

Shadja, Madhyama and Panchama 
had four Srutis each, Gandhara and Nis- 
hada two each while the Rishaba and 
Dhaivatha three each. This was the arran- 
gement of Sruti values of the notes of 
the Shadja grama. It is a known fact 
that if Ri, Ga, Dha, and Ni are aug- 
mented by a Pramana Sruti the scale 
would be our 22nd mela Kharaharapriya. 
Now .f the Sruti values of the notes of 
Shadja grama going in the order of 4, 3, 2, 

4. 4, 3, 2 as s r g m p d n are so arranged 

as the above seven standing as r, g, m, 
P. a, n, s, instead of srgmpdn, then 
the scale would be exactly Sankara- 
bharana. Accordingly, to define the scale 
of Sankarabharana, the time honoured 
anushtubh sloka of Bharata could be 
reconstructed thus:- 

Chatus Chatus Chatuschaiva 

Rishabha Panchama dhaivataha 
Dvedve madhyama shad/an 
Tristri gandhara nishadan. 


JS Our ancients conceived the scale of 
n Sankarabharna a little differently. The 
} Rajani (or) Ranjani murchana of Shadja 
a grama is Sankarabharna. In both the 
s above cases, the Sruti values of the notes 
of Sankarabharana would be the same 
which are as follows:— 

srgmpdn 

1 ' 9 ! 8 - 5 / 4 . 4 / 3 , 3 / 2 , 27 / 1 6 . 15 / 8 . 

Apart from accepting the ancient 
version of the scale of Sankarabharana 
i as the resultant nishada murchana of 
Shadja grama, a rational interpretation of 
I the evolution of the scale of Sankara- 
bharana could also be attempted thus: 

It is nothing hardly reconcilable that 
our prime note shouid have been anything 
else other than Shadja. With the percep- 
tion of Shadja, the other upper partials 
super-imposed on it are apparent. The 
first upper partial is the octave Shadja, the 
second one being the Panchama above, 
the third being the atitara Shadja (provid- 
ed, however, the loud tone is taken for 
granted to constitute madhyasthayi 
Shadja) the fourth upper partial or in 
other words, the fifth harmonic being the 
Atitara Sthayi Antara gandhara and so on 
and so forth. The interval ratio between 
the third and fourth harmonic again gives 
us the clue to the perception of Sudha 
madhyama. 

Thus obtaining the notes, the tonic, 
the third, the fourth and the fifth i.e. 
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Shadja gandhara (antara) madhyama 
(Suddha) and Panchama further building 
up of the scale with a ri, dha and ni 
becomes a simple matter. The interval 
between antara gandhara and Sudha 
madhyama is a dvisruti (semitonal) and 
interval between madhyama and Panchama 
is a chatusruti. The application of 
Chatusruti interval above Shadja and 
Panchama gives us Chatusruti rishabha 
and chatusruti dhaivatha respectively. A 
similar application of dvisruti interval 
below Shadja gives us Kakali nishada. 
With all the experimental process the scale 
of Sankarabharana is evident, 

The scale of Sankarabharana which 
could thus be perceived has got its own 
points of merit. It is not without reason 
that the ancients christened the nishada 
murchana of Shadja grama as Rajani or 
Ranjani most appropriately. The Shadja 
grama had only the Shadja, Madhyama 
and panchama as the solid swarasthanas, 
while the rest, ri, ga, dha and ni, were only 
the Srutisthanas, a pramana sruti lower 
than their corresponding swarasthana 
counterparts, namely, Chatusruti Ri, Sadha- 
rana gandhara, Chatusruti dhaivatha, Kaisiki 
ni respectively. Though it may be negli- 
gible from the point of view of their frequ- 
ency, but that negligible difference counts 
much in the matter of practice. If a flat 
Sadharana evolves one emotion or feeling, 
the same Sadharana gandhara when slightly 
diminished gives rise to a different atmosp- 
here. It is too well known that the 
gandhara of Hindola and Bhairavi can 
hardly be treated on par with each other. 
When thus the Shadja grama is ever found 
to constitute the srutisthanas. its nishada 
murchana gave rise to one scale full of 
ra kthi and unequalled and unsurpassed for 


its beauty and with all the well assorted 
swarasthanas that was Sankarabharana. It 
is the first and foremost scale to possess 
purely swarasthanas and all the swaras 
except for the madhyama. Naturally, when 
such a scale was sounded as the nishada 
murchana of Shadja grama, filling the ears 
of ancients with full concord and conson- 
ance, no wonder they immediately called 
it Rajani or Ranjani. 

It is understandable that such a scale 
of high concord has been adopted as the 
Natural Scale by the Westerners. In the 
whole world, the harmonical system of 
music has come to occupy a greater place 
and the Major Diatonic scale adopted as 
the Natural Scale. Thus the Scale of 
Sankarabharana looks in every sense the 
universal scale in prevalence. 

The Arunpalai of the music of the 
Tamils is Sankarabharana. Just as the 
primordial scale of the writers of Sanskrit 
treatises in music was the Shadja grama, 
the fundamental scale of the ancient 
Tamils was Sempalai corresponding to 
Harikambhoji. A Madhyama murchana of 
Harikambhoji is again Sankarabharana. 

This raga of great antiquity has not 
been missed by any lakshanakara. at least 
from the medieval period of musical 
history. Parsvadeva. the Jain author of 
Sangita Samaya Sara, mentions Sankara- 
bharana as a Raganga Sampurna, In his 
Sangita Makaranda. Narada classifies 
Sankarabharana as a sampurna raga to be 
sung at noon. It was a "napumsaka** 
raga to him. It may at the best be a raga 
of neutrality. Though Sankarabharana 
can effectively be a raga evoking multiple 
rasas, it has no doubt a neutralising effect. 
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The epoch making writer Sarangadeva puts 
Sankarabharana as one of the purva or 
prasiddha ragangas. 

Bruhaddharmapurana mentions one 
mallara as one of the six purusha ragas. 
Somanatha, too, had one Mallaram which 
corresponds to our Sankarabharana in 
Swara nomenclature. In Hamsa vilasa, 
too, we find one Mallara. In Raga Tatva 
Vibhodha of Srinivasa Pandit, we find both 
Mallara and Sankarabharana. In Palkuruki 
Somanatha Kavi s 'Panditharadhya charitra, 
Sankarabharana is mentioned. 

With the emergence of the genus 
species system by Holy Vidyaranya, 
Sankarabharana was rightly elevated to the 
status of a mela. Lochanakavi puts it as 
a janya of Kedara. Needless to say that 
Sankarabharana has been profusely 
employed by Annamacharya. It is most 
regrettable that of all persons, Ramamatya 
should classify Sankarabharana as a janya 
of Sri Raga, for which fault of his he was 
pulled up by Venkatamakhi. To Soma- 
natha, Sankarabharana was a janya of 
Mallari mela. Chaturdandi Prakasika 
decided the rank of Sankarabharana as the 
29th mela in the permutation and com- 
bination in the mela scheme. Bhavabatta 
does not miss Sankarabharana in his 
Anupa Sangeeta Vilasa. Pundarika vittala 
mentions, in his Sadraga Chandrodaya, 
Sankarabharana as a janya of Kedara. 
Poluru Govindamatya committed the same 
blunder of locating Sankarabharana under 
Sri Raga. 

The Sangeeta Saramruta of King 
Tulaja written in 1735 A.D. is perhaps the 
lest work of the kind to be written on the 
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lines of Sangeeta Rathnakara, dealing 
at length with all the three constituents of 
Sangeeta, namely, Geeta,' Vadya, and Nritya 
according to the ancient concept. The 
Sangeeta Saramrutha, without being an 
exception, has considerably drawn upon 
the Sangeeta Rathnakara, especially on 
matters relating to nada, Sruti, swara, 
varna, Alankara, murchana, Tana, Jati and 
Geethi etc. etc. Sangeeta Saramrutha 
has in addition to Rathnakara borrowed 
from the Chaturdandi Prakasika as well, 
on vadya prabhanda and perhaps Tala 
chapter, too, which is not available in the 
edition of the text of Chaturdandi as 
brought out by the Music Academy, 
Madras. 

The raga chapter of the Saramrutha is 
by far the most important of all the 
chapters. It is more than adequate to 
study in detail only the raga chapter of the 
Saramrutha very much as the work 
contains particularly a note on the contem- 
poraneous aspects of the music of the 
times during which it was written. Sara- 
mrutha was formunately written at an 
opportune time a little prior to the days of 
the musical Trinity. The golden age was 
just in the making. It was something like 
a *• prelude to a great action The 
classical music of the present day is very 
much the efforts of the musical Trinity- 
The matter was already kept ready though 
the manner was re-shaped and perfected. 
Thus, the author of the Saramrutha had 
scope to get in touch with the then 
existing ragas not very much different from 
their modern counterparts. 

As a matter of fact, some of the 
archaic forms of some of the ragas were 
re-surrected by Muthuswamy Deekshitar. 





No doubt it is only in the well-placed 
Saramrutha that we get some idea of the 
treatment of the ragas from the contem- 
poraneous angle. But as has always been 
the case with any writer Tulaja too has 
made some palpable mistakes. Why 
should Sankarabharana be assigned to 
evening as Tulaja says.? Tulaja again gives 
Panchasruti - Ri, Panchasruti - Dha for 
Sankarabharana falling in line with 
Ramamathya and Venkatamakhin. For two 
full centuries, the nomenclature of 
Panchasruti Rishabha and panchasruti - 
Daivatha has invaded the domain of 
musicology. Even after some break in the 
middle, Subbarama Deekshitar, too, clung 
to the nomenclature of Panchasruti - Ri, 
Panchasruti Dha for Sankarabharana falling 
in line with Ramamathya and Venkata- 
makhin. Leaving alone the nomenclature 
aside, one cannot ignore the fact that the 
Sankarabharana Ri and Dha with their 
characteristic large shake, technically desig- 
nated as dhirgha kampitha, are definitely 
beyond the region of Chat Ri and Chat. 
Dha. Only very occasionally Ri and Dha 
of Sankarabharana sound soft. 

S R G with the full swing of Ri and 
unshaken Antara - Gandhara is enough to 
establish the raga. Similarly, the phrase 
P D N, with of course a different treatment 
°f Kakali-Nishada making the Nishada 
a| most merge wirh shadja, gives the life 
touch to Sankarabharana. 

The Saramritha cites prayogas of diffe- 
ent order, like Ayata prayogas, udgraha 
prayogas, thaya prayogas, suladi prayogas* 
The quite common but striking phrases 
like SDPm-S NP,gm Rare not lost 
sight of, which prayogas enjoy current 


practice as well. Next to Tulajendar, 
Subbarama Deekshitar elaborates the 
lakshanas of many a Raga he treats of, 
not to speak of such ragas of eternity like 
Sankarabharana. The treatment of 
Sankarabharana by Subbarama Deekshitar 
with particular reference to the citation of 
prayogas is unquestionably and undoubt- 
edly unassailable. But even Subbarama 
Deekshitar gives shadja for graha for 
Sankarabharana and says it is an evening 
raga. Sankarabharana is not only a raga 
of all times of the day but also a marvel of 
the ''survival of the fittest". All the swaras 
are raga chhaya swaras, Graha swaras 
Nyasas and Amsas. Here the terms nyasa 
and amsa should be taken to mean the 
intermediate halts and resting notes 
respectively. Sankarabharana is the most 
suitable melody medium for any type of 
musical composition, be it a githa. 
swarajathi, jathiswara, tana varna, pada 
varna, kriti, pada, javali, tillana, daru etc. 
etc. - a cloth fit for all types of garment. 

We have some of the finest specimens 
of all the above types of composition. 
Sankarabharana is, needless to say, a Raga 
with an ample scope for elaboration-all 
grain and no chaff. History speaks 
of Sankarabharana Narasayya for his 
thorough mastery of this great Raga. 

Sankarabharna is the raga of all temples 
having a wide range of compass in all the 
three regions. A Raga capable of evoking 
multiple Rasas. Sankarabharana is a 
Sudda Raga as per the conception of the 
Sudda, Chaalaga. Sankeerna classifica- 
tion of Ragas of Matanga. It is no doubt 
a Mukthanga Kampitha Raga, according 
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to Narada. The classification of Ragas 
into Uttama. Madhyama, Adhama Ragas 
mentioned by Ramamatya in his Swara 
Mela Kalanidhi is the most intellegible 
classification of Ragas with sound practical 
sense. Sankarabharana is no doubt an 
Uttama Raga inasmuch as it is a Raga 


eminently suitable for geetha, alapa, Thaya 
and Prabanda, The Chaturdandi of Music. 

No wonder thus that a super-eminent 
Rakti Raga of such an outstanding flexi- 
bility and exquisiteness of beauty has 
most appropriately been called by our 
ancients as Ranjani (or) Rajani. 
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Concert Tradition 

By 

Sangitha Kalanidhi Sri G. N. BALASUBRAMANIAM, B. A. (Hons.) 

[“G. N. B. " not only put up a grand facade for the dowdy structure of Karnatak 
music of the fifties but revamped the content, of concerts in a way that they 
had the brilliance of high noon and the soft glow of a Titian sunset. But he was 
as charming a writer on music as he was great. His style was direct, pithy and 
lucid as this article would prove— Ed ] 

The word "Tradition" connotes the Deva and the later 'Ragavibodha ' mention 
sum total of observances and practices swara varisais of alankaras, about sixty in 
as they come down inhuman history, in numberwhicharequiteaestheticandinte- 
the aspect of man's mental and social acti- resting, judged even by modern standards, 
vities such as literature, art, religion and 

philosophy. Each generation takes up the ''Kootatanam” as opposed to "Sudda- 
heritage of its distant and immediate past sadanam" is swara prasthara in vakra 
and perforce moulds it to the needs, tempe- order. Thanam singing of the modern type 
raments and capacities of its own time, in which raga phrases are sung to madh. 
Therefore, tradition cannot be a dead fossil yama kala with specified letters or akshras. 
of the past, but it is a continuity of it, seems to be only 300 to 400 years old- 
accommodated to the needs of the times. Again Pallavi singing has been hinted at 
Otherwise it will cease to have a living and vaguely described in the words "Roo- 
quality about it. Its validity is proven by paka Alapati*' in the "Sangitha Ratnakara". 
the discovery of its moorings in the early 

ages of human history. Between the post Ratnakara period, 

about which time, the Indian Music system 
Modern Classical concert music is an seems to have bifurcated itself into the 
instance in point. The limbs and parts Southern and Northern systems and the 
which go to make up the present day con- 18th century, the 72 Mela Karthas with 
cert are the growth of such basic elements their enormous possibilities for the creation 
and components that were born even as of innumerable janaka ragas had been pro- 
early as a thousand years ago. To give a pounded and exploited. The theory of the 
few instances, the raga, the soul of our music of the South had been promulgated 
music is a lyrical and historical corollary in all its elaborateness and detail. Puran- 
of and development from "Jathis”, dating dara Dasa had laid secure foundations of 
from 7th or 8th century A. D. Swara pras- our music with his Alankara. Geetham and 
thara seems to have existed even as early Chooladhis, not to speak of thousands of 
or even earlier than the 13th century A. D. his Padas. Lakshana Geethams for many 
Both the "Sangitha Ratnakara" of Saranga ragas had been composed by Venkatama- 
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khin and others. The ground had been 
thoroughly prepared for the flowering of 
men of genius like the South Indian Trinity 
who appeared in the firmament of music 
and flooded our continent with the light of 
their celestial compositions. The Krithi in 
its embryo form in the "Geetha Govinda " 
reached adolescence with the Talapakkam 
composers followed by Badrachala Ramdas 
and others and reached its full maturity in 
the compositions of Sri Thyagaraja, Syama 
Sastri and Dikshithar. Periods of private 
and royal patrongage of music have al- 
ways been rich in producing great com- 
posers and public encouragement, great 
performers. In the pre-Thyagaraja period, 
concerts were mostly held in the chambers 
of Royalty and Zamindars, where only a 
chosen few were privileged to listen to 
Classical Music. The concert then, which 
lasted for about two hours and more was 
mainly elaborate raga singing followed by 
Pallavi. Musical history has it that 
even contests in such concerts were held 
in Royal courts. Nagaswaram, the most 
effective instrument for the propagation of 
Classical music among the masses, on 
occasions of royal festivities as also reli- 
gious and temple utsavas, was the medium 
through which large sections of the public 
got gradually acquainted with many pra - 
siddha ragas and talas. 
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Trinity. Dikshitar's krilhies are Prabhan- 
dhas in spirit, those of Thyagaraja and 
Syama Sastri, of Kavya. Kalpana Sangit 
which was till then only confined to ragam 
and pallavi, could now be had through the 
interpretation of various types of com- 
positions. 

From an analysis of the history of our 
music from very early times upto the 18th 
century, it will be evident that there had 
been a progressive, though slow, evolution 
of music in all its forms which gave nou- 
rishment and growth to individual talent, 
through scientific methods and knowledge. 
Ample opportunities were afforded in pri- 
vate houses of royalty and zamindars for 
exhibition of such individual artistic talents. 
The adaptation of tne modern violin, an 
importation from the West and exploitation 
of its possibilities as a solo and accompa- 
nying medium in a concert came in handy 
and timely when the concert emerged from 
the private chambers into the public wing. 
With the increasing patronage of music by 
the public and private audiences, musicians 
were tempted to pursue it as a career. The 
performer as such had to enlarge his stock 
and repertoire. Unalloyed interpretative 
music was found inadequate to meet the 
increasing demands from the public. The 
performer had to include recitative portions 
also in the concert before and after the 
ragam, tanam and pallavi. The post-Thya- 
garaja period saw an exuberance of compo- 
sitions like Tillanas, Javalies etc. which 
supplied the needs of the performing musi- 
cians in this respect. The large volume of 
compositions of the Trinity came in at a 
very strategic and psychological moment. 
These compositions afforded unprecedented 
scope for the display of the individual 
talen in the very handling of such pieces 
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as well as raga prologue to the pieces and of classical music through light classical 
in the niraval and swara improvisations and light music, so that at the end, even 
which could be introduced during or after non-classical folk and Hindustani melodies 
the recitation of the piece. They were also fit with naturalness into the pattern of the 
of such wide range of variety as could suit concert. Even in the pre-pallavi, in the 
the varying musical temperaments and rendering of each piece, the succession of 
equipments of many talented and gifted the ragam, kriti, niraval and swara has a 
musicians, as also various grades of the significance. From the raga to krithi, from 
fast growing public taste for music. krithi to niraval and from niraval to swara 

improvisation, it is a graded, increasing 
It was in this way that the two major emergence and emphasis of the aspect of 
aspects, the determinate and indeterminate laya. 

(the receptive and the interpretative) 

became the warp and woof of the texture The unique appeal and greatness of 
of the modern concert. The modern con- 0ur art are ow ' n 9 to its capacity for growth 
cert is a well thought-out and schemed and Captation, through a long period of 
arrangement in the presentation of Classi- t ' me anc * more so because, men of great 
cal music in both these aspects. The genius, through their Knowledge and intelli- 
concert could be divided into three Qence couid have the greatest freedom for 
segments, (1 ) the prepallavi segments, the play of both these factors within the 
(2) the raga, thanam and pallavi, frame-work of tradition. Our system, the 
and (3) the post-pallavi and comparatively m °st aesthetic, intricate and exalted in the 
lighter segment. The one which precedes world, is the noblest heritage of man. Our 
the pallavi is a mixture of recitative and concert tradition has come to stay. It will 
interpretative elements. From the opening be good to remind ourselves that all Art is 
varnam. through alternating fast and slow great to the extent that it is informed of 
phased krithies, small raga prologues to the spirit, by the nobility of its content, 
the former and elaborate exposition for the harmony of its parts and the elegance in 

latter, the classical atmosphere gets its presentation. We should rot allow this 

gradually heightened. It culminates in great heritage to disintegrate into mere and 

the second segment, i.e. ragam, tanam and empty aesthetic formalism ard uninspired 

pallavi which is the high water-mark of technique sra showmanship, which 

South Indian Classical Music. It is the inordinate and indiscriminate ccrrrrer- 

peak of the concert. From the ragam, cialisation of any art is likely to bring in 
tanam, pallavi, to the end of the perfor- its wake. 

mance, there is a gradual watering down —(Courtesy GNB Trust ) 
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Rhythm in Indian Music : The Role of the Tabla 

By 


NIKHIL 

Rhythm is a proportion of time inher- 
ent in all aspects of nature. In music, 
rhythm is not only that which beautifies 
the melody; it is also the vital force in 
melodic imagination. Thus it has been 
said that rhythm is the 'pulsation of 
melody, nay, of the universe.' Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, in his "The Religion of an 
Artist'' (Visva Bharati Bookshop, 
Calcutta, 195C, p. 18) says: "What is 
rhythm? It is the movement generated 
and regulated by harmonious restriction. 
This is the creative force in the hand of 
the artist. So long as words remain in 
uncadenced prose form, they do not give 
any lasting feeling of reality. The moment 
they are taken and put into rhythm, they 
vibrate into a radiance.” 

Time charged with energy sweeps 
across endless space, translating all things 
from the smallest tc the biggest, into 
rhythmic vibrations. It is not known what 
the earliest form of expressing rhythm 
was. Possibly primitive man discovered 
rhythm ;from the movement of his own 
body and melody from the varying pitch 
of his voice. At the same time, his 
familiarity with rhythm and melody, 
inherent in all living beings, sharpened his 
• musical sense. 

Time, when measured and marked 
with a certain number of beats, is called a 


GHOSE 

'time measure' and in India this is denoted 
by the word 'tala'. It is difficult to survey 
the chronological development of systems 
of keeping time in Indian music, but 
archaeological discoveries have given us 
ample evidence that well- developed percus- 
sion instruments existed as far back as 
the Indus Civilisation. It is not known 
what kind of time measure of 'theka' 
used to be played with 'chandogan' or 
'mbaddha prabandhagan' at a later stage, 
nor is it known who actually composed 
the thekas' of the various 'talas' which 
have come down to us through the 
centuries. 

We may conjecture that perhaps in 
earlier days, percussionists, being inspired, 
used to express various rhythmic metres 
through spontaneous mnemonic composi- 
tions on a drum. We may presume that 
'adi-tala', simple time, was the origin of 
all the other 'talas' which have been hand- 
ed down to us through the ages. 'Adi-tala* 
it is said, was the first formalised time- 
measure and from this was evolved what 
is known today as ‘fritala’. Some musico- 
logists however, are of the opinion that 
the earliest formalised time-measure is 
'dhamar'. Following the track of vocal 
and instrumental music, however, one can 
say with certitude that together with the 
formation of 'dhrupad' (a kind of song) 
believed to have been expounded by Baiju 
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Bavra in the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, suitable melodies were set within 
the frame of a limited number of beats 
appropriate for song composition. 
Gradually many more 'talas* were expoun- 
ded, 'thekas* were composed, laws, princi- 
ples, features and grammer were set and 
•distributed in five 'jatis', categories, accord- 
ing to the scensions of 'guru', 'laghu', 
'druta' and so on, with a view to expres- 
sing various 'chandas', metres. The 'talas' 
were played on different kinds of drums' 
mainly the 'mrdangam*. 

In any case it will not be wrong to 
presume that the systematised 'taladhyaya* 
of Indian classical music developed and 
became systematised together wfth the 
development and systematisation of 
classical vocal and instrumental music and 
dance. The simple reason behind the 
assertion is that 'tala* aspect of our 
music is so closely interlinked with 
all the other aspects and that, basi- 
cally none of them can be separated 
from the others. 'Pakhavaj* became 
popular and used to be considered, as it is 
even today, the most scientific and tradi- 
tional form of music. It was greatly 
patronized by aristocratic and royal fami- 
lies in the different states of Northern 
India. When the popularity of 'dhrupad* 
was at its peak, two other percussion 
instruments, the 'khol* and the 'tabla* 
gained prominence along with the growth 
of the forms of singing, 'kirtan* and 
'khayal*. The 'khol' was invented by Lord 
Sri Krana Chaitanya, Special mention 
must be made of the highly developed 
compositions in the art of 'khol* playing 
which grew with the advancement o f 
•kirtan* in Bengal and the Manipuri dance 


form in Assam. At a later period the art 
and science of 'khol' playing developed 
more and more, being used for solo 
performances as well as providing accom- 
paniment to 'kirtan'. iYet, despite all its 
qualities, the 'khol* was not regarded as a 
concert instrument. 

Beside tne 'khol', various other folk 
drums speedily developed in the indigen- 
ous group. Of these we may mention the 
*dhol', 'dholak*, 'dhak*, 'madal', 'dampha' 
or 'daff' and 'khenjira*. 

The art of dhak and dhol' playing is 
of special interest. These two big drums 
are played even now at the time of Durga 
Puja. They have certain compositions 
which are suitable to time, season, or 
occasion, as with 'ragas* and this is a 
feature which is not found with the com- 
positions for other drums, including the 
'pakhavaj* and the 'tabla'. The composi- 
tions for the dhak' and the dhol' possess 
various sentiments and expressions such 
as 'bodhan' morning ceremonies of festi- 
vals, midday 'arati', worship with lamps or 
incense and evening arati" and at the 
time of immersion of the goddess at the 
end of the puja, they produce a sad 
atmosphere. Though these two instru- 
ments are considered to be folk drums 
any sensible persons will find in their com- 
positions an immense amount of material 
which may easily he compared with the 
intellectual compositions of the "pakhavaj 
and the 'tabla'. 

The Tabla 

The ’khol*. 'dhak*, 'dhol* and the 
other drums of this class as mentioned 
above, were appreciated by the ordinary 
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folk outside the walls of the royal castles. 
On the other hand, the art and science of 
tabla playing developed to a great extent 
within the castles, as it were, with the 
help and support of the Moslem rulers. 

Without touching upon the controver- 
sial point of the origin of the 'tabla' one 
can confidently say that the genuine art of 
the tabla has taken many centuries to 
reach its present height. It is now 
considered the supreme form, taking 
precedence over all other existing percus- 
sion instruments. It can be called the 
quintessence of all drums.ln the course of 
its development, it has adopted many 
ideas and outlines from various other 
drums, such as the 'pakhavaj', 'naqqara', 
'tasa' and 'dhol'. 

The art of tabla playing consisfs in 
certain qualities, such as the variety of 
sounds produced and the ability to render 
those sounds as a suitable accompaniment 
to each of the numerous forms of vocal 
and instrumental music and dance. 
The qualities required for every com- 
position include brilliance, subtlety, 
precision, intelligence, delicacy, propor- 
tion, contrast, logic and above all, refine- 
ment and aesthetic sensibility. 

The ingredients of the compositions 
are evolved from the following seven basic 
syllabic sounds and their fifteen varieties : 
'Beyan*. lefthand drum; 1. ghe, open 
sound; 2. ka or kat. closed sound; Tabla, 
right-hand drum; 3. na, on the kinar 
side; 4. ta. on the ur(lav); 5. di, open 
sound; 6. te. giving the onomatopoeic 
kerekets; and 7. 'the', a closed sound for 
dhir dhir' which is produced by the palmi 
(intervals in a ‘saptak*. gamut of seven 
notes in music). Of these twenty-two 
sounds, eight are produced by the left 


hand and fourteen by the right hand and 
by means of combinations many other 
interesting sounds are also produced. 
Certain composers have one factor in 
common, which is the maximum possible 
production or expression of dimensional 
imagination charged with a pleasing and 
elevating element, but with the simplest 
and minimum possible phrasing in the 
minimum of time and space. It is 
doubtful whether any other drum has 
developed so many qualities and can 
cover such a wide range of poetic com- 
position or express such a variety of 
sentiments. 

It appears from the geneological 
survey of tabla composers who lived 
between the last part of the seventeenth 
century and the first part of the nineteenth 
that they belonged to Central India, Delhi, 
Farukhabad and Lucknow. Later, the art 
spread to other places sush as Agra 
Rampur, Jaipur, Indore, Punjab, Banaras, 
Hyderabad and Dacca. Other drums 
developed in their own spheres — in South 
India, among which we may mention the 
mrdangam', the 'ghatam' and the 'khanjira' 
and also two others whose sound and 
appearance are similar to those of the 
'dhak' and the 'dhol'. 

There are numerous forms ef music 
and dance each with its own appropriate 
methods of keeping time and accompani- 
ment. each with its own laws, principles, 
features,. In vocal music, there is classi- 
cal. light classical, light folk, 'quawali'. 
‘qalbana’ and devotional, music, while in 
dance there are the classical oriental, 
devotional, light and folk forms. Both the 
vocal and dance forms of art together with 
the varieties that develop out of the 
improvisation need suitable accompani- 
ment with percussion instruments and 
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other ways of keeping time or accompani- 
ment. Again, each of these forms has 
many varieties, growing out of the diffe- 
r ent schools of thought, following different 
trends and like the languages of India, 
varying from province to province. A 
drummer is not able to keep time, even in 
a simple away, for any form of music 
unless his acquaintance with that form 
covers a considerable period of time. 

The Art and Science of Accompani- 
ment 

Turning now to the tabla in parti- 
cular, we find that it has two major roles: 
firstly, it is used in accompaniment to 
vocal and instrumental music or to dance; 
and secondly, it is used for solo perfor- 
mances. Accompaniment, again, is of 
two kinds: (i) just keeping time (literally), 
and (ii) skilful 'sangat', the art of accom- 
paniment in the real sense of the term. 

In classical music, whether it is for 
opera or concert, there are two methods 
of accompaniment on the drums: (i) well 
rehearsed and (ii) unrehearsed. In the 
case of opera and the cinema, the music 
is well rehearsed. In a concert hall, 
however, it may be otherwise. The 
accompanist sometimes plays with a 
musician he meets for the first time on the 
stage. This is truly a crucial trial for the 
accompanist, for he does not know on 
which 'tala’ the song or 'gat', composition 
for instruments, is based; nor does he 
know other important factors such as the 
tempo, the starting point, or the 'sam', 
first beat of the 'tala’ cycle. If he fails to 
identify the 'tala’ and pinpoint the place 
of the 'sam' the performance is a failure; 
and such a failure tells upon the career 


of the accompanist, irrespective of the 
seniority or otherwise of the main artiste. 

Then, after achieving the correct 'tala' 
and its 'sam', tempo and so on, either on 
his own or by a hint from the main 
artiste, he has to establish very firmly in 
the minds of all the rhythm structure of 
the song composition. Thus he gradually 
creates confidence in his own mind and 
then, with a feeling of relief, transmits 
that confidence to the minds of the 
audience. Thereafter the performance 
proceeds smoothly with appropriate 
rhythmic embellishments. The present 
trend is to include the 'alap' introductory 
portion within the span of the 'vilambit', 
slow tempo, song. 'Alap' *s not executed 
before the actual song, as it is in dhrupad'. 
Hence the tabla accompanist is supposed 
to play during the 'alap' only the 'theka' 
of the necessary 'tala', clearly and 
melodiously but in a subdued manner and 
with a strong sense of accommodation. 
This continues until the main artiste 
projects the movements further. Then, 
with the slightly faster tempo, the accom- 
panist feels induced or stimulated to play 
out one or two small rhythmic composi- 
tions with a view to keeping pace with the 
musical need. The vocalist then takes 
up the song again in a faster tempo and 
the accompanist gets a better chance to 
display his talent and sometimes to allow 
the vocalist to pause for breath or a short 
rest without creating any disturbance, 
thus enriching the total effect. 

Everyone present becomes more 
attentive when a saval-javab' question- 
and-answer takes place. The main artiste 
usually an instrumentalist, produces a 
melodic tihai’ or a ’tukda' or ’cakradar’ 
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and expects the tabla player to reproduce 
the rhythm exactly on his tabla with 
identical paraphrasing, scansion, accent, 
and intonation. The tabla player, sum- 
moning all his sincerity, ready wit and 
-other necessary qualities, responds to the 
challenge and usually succeeds in full 
measure; only rarely does a tabla player 
fail. If however, the main artiste detects 
even a single small flaw, he will relish the 
discomfort of the accompanist. 'Saval- 
javab is one-sided, because it is not 
customary for the tabla player, with all his 
knowledge to expect the main artiste to 
reproduce a tukda' or an intricate 
'cakradar' played on the tabla. However, 
from the layman's point of view, it is very 
interesting; and on the part of the tabla 
player, it is a test of skill and intelligence 

The most exciting and thrilling action 
of the whole performance takes place 
when the tabla player is inspired to extem- 
porize. Instead of playing the 'theka' of 
the composition being performed, he 
plays extempore to synchronize with the 
rhythmic outlines of the various metres 

being employed by the vocalist or instru- 
mentalist. But here, especially in North 
Indian music, both the artistes keep the 
outline of the 'tala' cycle in mind and try 
to outwit each other by way of dodging, 
hide and seek, surprise and so on, all 
without the assistance of a third person. In 
South Indian music and dance a third per- 
son keeps time either on a pair of cymbals 
or by clapping. At times both artistes go far 
away from the orbit of the 'tala' cycle and 
then try to puzzle or confuse each other, 
still keeping the correct tempo and the 
tala' cycle in mind and then both return 
together exactly on the 'sam' and re-esta- 


blish the original pace of the music. A 
truly exciting moment. 

The idaal accompanist somatimas 
helps the main artiste by indicating indi- 
rectly the 'graha,' the first 'matra', beat, of 
each bar of the 'tala' cycle and simultane- 
ously provides the rhythmic synchroniza- 
tion. In this section, both artistes some 
times apply not only various metres but 
cross rhythms too, by way of adjusting' 
for example, a 'tala' cycle of 14, 12 or 10 
'matras' in 16 'matras' and vice versa. 
This requires considerable experience and 
control over the subject besides virtuosity, 
material steadiness and self-confidence. 
The slightest carelessness, even for a mo- 
ment, on the part of the tabla player can 
spoil the charm of the whole perfor- 
mance. 

In the next part of the programme, 
that is, in vocal music, the 'tarana'. using 
non-semantic words, or the 'jhala' in ins- 
trumental music, the tempo is very fast 
and the tabla player here needs two essen- 
tial virtues; stamina and a stock of short 
but brilliant compositions. He also needs 
virtuosity to enable him to keep up the 
momentum and the warmth and indeed, 
to elevate the whole programme and bring 
it to the climax. 

A tabla solo performance is regarded 
as the best medium for the player to ex- 
press his imagination and knowledge of 
his art as he unfolds gradually and sys- 
tematically all the aspects of the tala' and 
the variety of compositions for the tabla. 

The rhythmic aspects of Indian music 
have developed to such an extent that a 
solo recital presented in a methodical 
manner, can satisfy the musical instincts of 
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discriminating listeners to the same degree 
as a programme of vocal or instrumental 
music. Inspite of the fact that the tabla 
has no melodic content, it can produce the 
effect of melody. This is the speciality of 
the tabla and it is certainly a definite indi- 
cation of the lofty heights that the art 
of the tabla has attained. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the 
tabla, being the highest form of percussion The arising, enduring and disappear- 
instrument, gives the listener a panoramic ance of the three worlds come from tala', 
view of the art of drumming, the view- From the smallest worm upwards, all ani- 
finder being the whole art and science of mals move by rhythm. All work in the 
tabla playing. world depends on rhythm. It is by rhythm 

that the sun and planets move. (With 
In the 'Ragakalpadruma', a great mu- acknowledgements to the Khairagarh 
sical work in Sanskrit, it is written : University) 

'• SHANMUKHA " WISHES ITS READERS A 
HAPPY X'MAS AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


'Utpattyaditrayam loke yatastalena 

jayate, 

Kitakadipasunanca talenaiva gatira- 

bhavet. 

Yani kani ca karmani loke talasritani 

ca, 

adityadrgrahanance talenaiva gatirb- 

havet. 
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Speech of Sri Veena Doreswami Iyengar at the 
58th Conference of the Music Academy, Madras 

19-12-1984 


I deem it a proud privilege to have 
been invited by the Music Academy to 
preside over this year's music conference. 
I am grateful to the President, Secretaries, 
members of the Executive Committee and 
the learned body of experts of the Aca - 
demy. This honour should really go to 
my father Vidwan Venkatesha Iyengar and 
to my guru Vainika Praveena Venkatagiri- 
appa wno taught me with all parental care 
and affection. 


tion. It assimilates the best from each 
generation, dropping the unessentials 
during its course. The enriched tradition 
is passed on to the next generation provi- 
ding a base for further improvement. It 
is our duty to further enrich this accumu- 
lated wealth. We must remember that if 
we neglect this duty and allow the conti- 
nuous links to snap, this rich heritage 
will be lost for ever and posterity will not 
pardon us for this dereliction ot duty. 


The Music Academy has been t 
pioneer in organising music Conferenc 
•n the real sense that combine both acac 
mic and performing aspects. The anni 
conferences have gone a long way in p, 
serving and maintaining high standards 
classical music. Another important featu 
Of the Academ/is the Journal [which h: 
attained an international stature under tl 

‘ b 'V w°: Sh ' P °' ,he La,e Sangita Kalar 
dhi T. V. Subba Rao and Dr. V. Raghavi 

and is now under Sri T. S. Parthasarath 
a musicologist in his own right. 

Evolution & Tradition 

Shl c P in ,he c "»>'«’ works 
static. I. has own process of evo! 


It will be highly presumptuous on my 
part if I think I can say anything which has 
not already been said by some of the illus- 
trious predecessors from this chair. 
Being an instrumentalist myself, I hope I 
can take the liberty of giving expression 
to some of my thoughts on instrumental 
music in general and the Veena in parti- 
cular. 


Vocal Orientation to Instrumental 
Music 

As faraslknow.it is oniy in sout 
India that instrumental music is voci 
oriented. It is probably because most c 
our great musical compositions are base 
on sahitya .In the North, it is more instru 
mental oriented. The instrumentalist use 
his skill to project the personality of th 
mstruments he is p , aying upon . , 

Western music all the great composition 
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have originated from the Piano. There 
are compositions specially composed for 
the violin and other instruments. One 
main quality of instrumental music is that 
it has an universal appeal. 

Veena Ideally Suited 

Veena, Flute and Mridangam are the 
most ancient among our musical instru- 
ments. Though the Violin came much 
later, it has merged itself into our musical 
system so well that it has become indis- 
pensable now. Veena occupies an honou- 
red place as it is an instrument ideally 
suited to produce the subtle microtones 
that are characteristic of our Karnatak 
system of music. ''Vainika-Gayaka" 
Dikshitar was first a Vainika and then a 
Gayaka. 

It is said that Veena and Vocal are so 
complementary to each other that a 
Gayaka with a knowledge of Veena is 
always more expressive. The Vice-Versa 
is not less true. During the process of 
evolution, Veena has undergone many 
changes through the centuries before it 
reached the present shape and form. It is 
sometimes commented that the Veena 
lacks continuity. I do not think it is a 
major drawback. I would rather say that 
it is the absence of this quality that lends 
it a special charm. It speaks only as 
much as is absolutely necessary. One 
simple musical phrase on the Veena can 
be so meaningful. The continuity and 
loudness of a siren are not needed to 
produce soothing music. 

The Four Schools 

The Veena is a major instrument in 
Karnatak Music and has developed disti- 


nct styles in the exposition of its art in 
different areas of South India. The four 
major schools of Veena are the Tanjavur 
Travancore, Andhra and Mysore schools! 
Each school had its own characteristics 
and was great in its own way. Dhanam- 
mal, Karaikudi Brothers, the senior Kal- 
yana Krishna Bhagavathar, Venkatadri 
Bhagavathar, Venkataramana Das, San- 
gameswara Sastry, Sheshanna and Sub- 
banna were some of the eminent Vainikas 
of this century belonging to these diffe- 
rent schools. 

The Mysore School's Contribution 

As a representative of the Mysore 
school let me speak a few words on this 
tradition. The art of playing the veena 
has been flourishing in Mysore for over 
175 years since the days of Bakshi Ven- 
kata Subbaiah who graced the Court of 
Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodeyar in the 
early part of the 19th Century. Sheshanna 
and Subbanna were the most renowned 
among the later Vainikas who enhanced 
the reputation of Mysore as a Veena Cen- 
tre. They believed that the scope of the 
Veena would be constricted if it confined 
itself purely to the Vocal style. They felt 
that the potentialities of the instrument 
should be fully exposed, and a judicious 
combination of the vocal and Veena tech- 
niques could make a Veena Conceit more 
sustaining and satisfactory. They made 
full use of the techniques mentioned in 
the Sastras and added a few new ones 
too. 

An old record at Mysore refers to 
Veena Sheshanna as follows : In olden 
times it was the practise to play the Veena 
held in a vertical position. It was found 
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that this position did not facilitate the easy 
movement of fingers on the finger-board. 
Besides, a free inflection of the string 
wherever necessary was obstructed. 
Playing the Veena by holding it in a 
horizontal positioa and placing it on the 
lap obviated many of these shortcomings. 
Sheshanna introduced the mode of using 
different fingers to produce notes in the 
aicent and descent. He effected many 
such improvements in the Veena art and 
imparted them to his disciples. 


Special Techniques 

The secret of producing a mature 
sound lies in the 'Meetu' i.e. the plucking. 
Considerable attention was given towards 
perfecting thg plucking technique. A 
special fingering technique was evolved 
by which a fast musical passage could 
smoothly be negotiated with a single 
stroke. Certain nuances were produced 
by inflecting the string. There was a 
balanced use of the different techniques, 
each one in the right context. 


"China Tanas" specially compos 
fot the Veena. were practised in lar. 
numbers in order to acquire mastery ov 
the art of playing Tana. These were 
Ghana Ragas like Nata. Gowla. Arabl 
Sn, Kedaram. Reetigowla. Narayanagow 
etc Tanas were occasionally interspers, 
with passages in 3 degrees of speed whi, 
added colour and liveliness. The emplo 
ment o Datu Swara prayogas while ,end 
ring Ka pana Swaras was another notewr 
thy feature of the Mysore school 
make up for , he absence of Sahitya 
instrumental music, the Vainikas devoted 
considerable portion of a concert tn 
aspects like Rage. Tanam and P a "a 


Need for Electic Approach 

Well, each school has its own techni- 
que and style and would help itself by- 
borrowing the best from the other schools. 
Mastering the technique is only a means 
to an end. Only an intelligent application 
of it can produce real art. An aesthetic 
sense can be acquired only by studying 
compositions of great masters. Practising 
compositions of Dikshitar will help Vaini- 
kas gain an intimate knowledge of Gama- 
kas and the correct Kalapramana in which 
they shculd be rendered, Tyagaraja's and 
Shyama Sastri's compositions will help 
them acquire the vocal technique, the im- 
portance of which can never be minimised. 
All this sensitivity, grace and beauty of 
the Veena art could be appreciated in a 
close and intimate gathering. 

Vadya Dharma 

But now-a-days such occasions are 
rare. The Veena has to face large num- 
bers. A veena recital without the aid of 
an attached microphone is a rare thing 
today. Contact mike has become an inevi- 
table appendage of Veena, Opinions rega- 
rding its use are divided. But I personally 
feel that it deprives the Veena of its inhe- 
rent sweetness. The genuine quality of 
Veena can be realised only in chamber 
concerts. The” Vadya Dharma" of Veena 
or any instrument for that matter, should 
properly be understood by the player in 
order that the best could be extracted out 
of it. 


I once again offer my grateful thanks 
to the Music Acadey and request all the 
experts kindly to co-operate with me and 
help me discharge the great responsibility 
that has been entrusted to me during this 
Conference. 


Events Concerning and Organised By the Sabha 

By S. SESHADRI 


Homage to Srimathi Indira Gandhi 

Representatives of many cultural, 
educational and religious Institutions in 
North Bombay paid glowing tributes to 
Srimathi Indira Gandhi, the former Prime 
Minister, at a meeting specially convened 
by Sri Shanmukhananda Fine Arts & San- 
geetha Sabha. 

The speakers recalled Smt. Gandhi s 
patronage to Fine Arts and deep commit- 
ment to culture. 

Moving the condolence resolution 
highlighting Smt Gandhi's love of art and 
culture, abiding love for the people and 
their deep interest in science and techno- 
logy, Dr. V. Subramanian, President of 
Sri Shanmukhananda Sabha and ex- 
Finance Minister, Maharashtra, said Smt. 
Gandhi had a special affection for the 
Sabha. 

A two-minute silence was observed 
as a mark of respect to her memory. 

Sri Muthuswamy Dikshitar Day 

In keeping with its long tradition, the 
Sabha celebrated 'Sri Muthuswamy Dikshi- 
tar Day' on 23rd October 1984 with a 
special puja followed by a three-hour 
recital of Dikshitar kritis by the Principal, 
staff members and students of the Sabha's 
Sangeetha Vidyalaya and by the Bombay 
Vidwans. 

Music Competition 

The annual Music Competition condu- 
cted by the Sabha this year attracted 81 
entries for Veena, Vocal, Violin and Mri- 
dangam competitions. Out of this, 22 
were declared winners. The prizes were 


distributed to the winners by Sangeetha 
Kalanidhi Dr. S. Pinakapani. 

Bombay University Diploma in 
Karnatic Vocal Course (KVC) 

We tender our warm congratulations 
to the three students of the Sabha's San- 
geetha Vidyalaya. who have been declared 
successful in the Bombay University's 
Diploma Course Examination in Karnatic 
Vocal Course (KVC) held in September 
1984, registering 70% success for the 
Vidyalaya. 

The Sabha's Sangeetha Vidyalaya is 
the only Institution in Bombay recognised 
by the Bombay University for the above 
course. 



Miss SUGUNA CHANDRAMOULI, a 
student of the Sabha’s Sangeetha Vid- 
yalaya, stood first in the A.I.R. Music 
Competition in Veena for the year 1984. 
Daughter of Shri K. R. Chandramouli, 
Professor of Mridangam in the Vidyalaya 
she hails from the famous Karaikudi Veena, 
Brothers' family. She is also a Commerce 
Graduate. 
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Cultural Scene in Bombay 

By 

DR. SULOCHANA RAJENDRAN 


A new scintillation was brought to 
Tyagaraja Kritis when Sangita Kalanidhi 
Dr. S. Pinakapani, the medico musician 
who has trained many of today’s 
front-liners subjected the saint’s music to 
an intelligent and practical dissection 
(Lecture - demonstration at Shanmukha- 
nanda Mini) revealing the unique quality of 
the Kritis. This, he said, served as practical 
guides to mastering the art of music and 
demonstrated how one could reach the raga 
intricacies through the simplest forms, tac- 
kle difficult ragas, follow an easy approach 
to raga alapana -why, even acquire theore- 
tical knowledge. 

Dr. Pinakapani's Mastery 

What is it that restrained the city Sab- 
has from presenting this medico-musician 
who is a master-performer too, during his 
peak when his voice was perhaps more 
malleable than what it is today, was the 
question on everyone’s lip, For if his con- 
cert at the Shanraukhananda the previous 
evening was any indication, the profound 
Vidwat and traditional ‘gambhirya” that 
he channelled through his now hardened 
vocal chords, could still pale many melo- 
dious performers. 

Such was the classical weight, the 
grandeur of his “pataanthara'* and the 
highly aesthetised use of gamakas with their 


precise accent on microtones that one could 
not help regretting the loss the city's youn- 
ger musicians had been put to by missing 
such a veteran earlier. Each of the phases- 
the alapana, kriti rendition, niraval, swaras, 
why even sloka delineation had an educa- 
tive import while not losing their musical 
impact. 

“Lambodara" (Kambhoji), “Diththa- 
langu;” (Pantuvarali), “Adiki Sukhamu” 
(Madhyamavathi). “Mahimdehi” (Kalyani) 
all were gems of original interpretation. In 
teaming up with him, M. Chandrasekhar 
(violin) and Palghat Raghu (mridangam) 
gave a significant boost to the concert. 

The Sabha Festival 

The Annual music-dance-drama festival 
of Shanmukhananda Sangeeta Sabha (Octo- 
ber) began on a glorious note with elevated 
music and spirited dance more than making 
up for the mediocrity witnessed last year. 
Hardly was the spell over when gloom en- 
gulfed the festival following the national 
tragedy and the remainder of the series 
stood deferred. 

The Inaugural Nagaswarara by T. G. 
Subramaniam, though an auspicious start, 
turned out to be a tame affair with ragas 
not going unalloyed and kritis subjected to 

melodic variations of filmy tinge under the 
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guise of ‘embellishment’ ! “Manasunilpa” 
(Abhogi) and “Thaye Yashoda’* were ins- 
tances. The special Thavil by Govindraj 
was inspiring, however. 

MLV’s New Bag of Songs 

M. L. Vasantakumari had a bag full 
of refreshing repertoire this time ; the Todi 
Varnam, “Vande" (Chalanata), “Karpaga 
Manohara” (Malayamarutham) “Palimpa 
Ravadelare” (Arabi). “Ramananaa Bhaji- 
site” (Darbari) etc. 

A highly original Shanmukhapriya 
gleaming in its Shruthibeda wefts woven so 
naturally in the raga alapana was the high- 
light where the whole team - Kanyakumari 
(violin). Bhaktavatsalam (mridangam) 
and Palght Sundaram (ghatam) - relished 
making the Rupaka Tala Pallavi, its vin- 
yasa and swaraprastharas an engaging 
musical dialogue. Another piece exuding 
her flavoured originality was “Paripurna- 
kama” (Purvikalyani). MLV sang at the 
Tyagaraja Sabha Golden Jubilee Festival 
too. 

The Ramani - Rukmini - Raghu - Na- 
garaj combine made a fine quartet empha- 
sising the team - spirit essential to make a 
total success of a concert. A recital it was 
where imagination of each participant was 
geared through tradition and technique. 

While Ramani scored over in alapanas 
picturing them asenchantic melodic essays 
Bcgada, Kalyani and Kirvani for instancc- 
thc Kritis “Dhanyudevvado” (Malayama- 
ruthem), “Sankari” (Bcgada), “Pankaja 
Lochana'*( Kalyani), “Paramathmudu” (Va- 
gadeeswari) and the Chatuesa Ata Tala 


Pallavi in Kirvani - were all served with 
certain rhythmic gusto where everyone put 
in equal effort playing through laya intri- 
cacies. 

Lalgudi & daughter Shine 

Of late Lalgudi Jayaraman has been 
steeped in nadopasana on stage and it was 
no different this time, with his daughter 
Vijayalakshrai second fiddling him with her 
own dulcet melody. A sort of poiganance 
prevailed through the recital. Cbarukesi 
(Varnam), Rasali (“Brovabarama”) Sri- 
ranjani, (“Sogasuga"), Saveri (‘ Rama 
bana”) and Kambhoji Ragam, Tanam 
and Pallavi all had their measure of 
poignance. Against emotive raga essays 
stood the magnificent kriti construction to 
which niraval- swaras added a decorative 
facade. 

Vijayalakshmi rose to equal her fat- 
her’s quality in tone, tenor and delicacy of 
playing. Her concise Shanmukhapriya was 
an example. Vellore Ramabhadran main- 
tained the melodic nuance of his mridan- 
gam, along with V. Nagarajan boosting 
with vibrant rhythm on the Kanjira. 

Raja Radba Reddy Vibrant 

Raja and Radha Reddy, the Kuchipudi 
couple aie forging ahead with their dazzle, 
dynamism and vibrant dramatisation. 
Speed and spectacle seem to be their 
guiding force and with wholesale loka- 
dharmi leaningc they make an instant 
appeal that goes easy with audience. All 
of these were there in their programme that 
comprised the Siva Panchakshara, the Samk- 
shepa Ramayana kriti of Tyagaraja “Vina- 
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yamunu” cast in ragamalika (the original 
is in Saurashtram) and Uthukkadu Venka- 
takavi’s Saptaratram) and Uthukkadu Ven- 
nkatakavi’s Saptaratna, “Marakatamani- 
maya*’ (Arabhi). 

In their solos. Raja revealed overmuch 
vigour doing Tandava stance of the cosmic 
dance in “Adcnamma'^Pharaz) and Radical 
indulging in an erotic delineation depicting 
sringara in Mukhari. 


king on her expressive felicity she gave her 
sancharis a subtle personal touch without 
resorting to any drama, as in the Todi var- 
nam “Mogalagiri Meerude” and Javali, 
"Itusahasamulu” (Saindhavi). There was 
an evocative depth in her Meenakshi Pan- 
charatnam. With the limited nritta combi- 
nation in her choreography, much had to 
be repeated and the monotony was dispel- 
led to an extent by clarity in her lines and 
footwork. 


The local theatre group Kalanilayam’s 
“Adi Sankarar” was a lofty venture well 
presented, though a bit of good editing and 
pruning should make it more absorbing. 

Bharatiya Society 

The only music fare in the Bharatiya 
Music and Arts Society’s Annual festival in 
November was ol Maharajapuram's who 
made a fair deal of his programme. He 
made it emotion-packed, with “Siddivina- 
vakam (Chamaram). So long as he re- 
frained from his whispered modulations his 
essays of Kalyani, Ritigowlai and Todi re- 
flected soulful musicality. “Ethavunara” 
•’Guruvayurappa” and the Misra Chapu, 
Pallavi in these ragas respectively were 
imaginatively rendered. And for once the 
allavi vinyasa in a ragamalika was refre- 
s mg- His tukkadas as usual were lilting. 


But the weak link in her recital was in 
the wings. Where the choreographer and 
the conductor were not the same, the dan- 
cer invariably was the sufferer. Cbandrika 
was no exception and music could not 
alleviate it either. 

YGP Excels 

Y.G.P's theatre group excelled itself in 
presenting two of their prized productions. 
“Pull, Aadu, Pullakattu” and “Lanjapake- 
san", both bringing out a natural sponta- 
neity in the actors. Acting honours, no 
doubt, go to Y. G. Mahendra but others 
too showed their mettle in theatre craft 
making the plays thoroughly enjoyable. 

The other two plays by Priyadarshini, 
“Subha muhurta Patrikai’’ and “Naveena 




Accompanying with professional poise niSm and were convincin g , y portraj 
was G.J.R. Krishnan who showed his origi- although ‘ crude humour ’ at places co 
nality in the Lalgudi style. have been avoided. 


Dance 

Chandrika. a dancer of studied int 
gcncc and steady progress was the cync 
of the dance segment of the festival. 1 


Good Innovation 

Bharatiya’s decision to present concerts 
of the teaching staff of its Music College is 
commendable. The first in the series was 
a Vcena recital by Mangalara Muthuswarny 
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whose placid style enhanced the tonal de- 
pths of the instrument. With a fidelity to 
tradition and avoiding any temptation into 
virtuosic ventures, she brought about a 
vocal quality to her playing. 

In a well programmed repertoire her 
musical intelligence gleamed through Suruti 
(“Balasubramanyam”), Mohanam (“Nara- 
simha”) and Purvikalyani (“Paripurna- 
karaa”). Among other things. T. K. Rama- 
krishnan on the mridangam helped. 

Latha Interprets Purandara 

The 500th birth anniversary of the 
Sangita Pitamaha Purandaradasa was cele- 
brated by the Shanmukhananda Sabha with 
Latha Neelakandan of Sri Rajarajeswari 
paying homage to him through his own 
Geetas and Devernamas choreographed in 
traditional Bharata Natya format. Starting 
with Ganesa Natananjali set to “Saranu” 
(Gowlai), the geetam “Padumanabha” 
(Malahari) served to fill the Jatiswarara, 
while “Adaho Talle Makkalu” was adapted 
in a varnam format. “Chandra chooda”. 
“Kamala-Komala” was adapted in a var- 
nam format. “Chandra chooda’’, “Kamala- 
Komala’,, “Harismarane” etc. were all visu- 
alised as pure abhinaya numbers. A senior 
artiste of the Mandir, Latha danced with 
obvious relish and zestful restraint. 

Swati Tirunal Festival 

The inaugural recital of the 5-day 19th 
Annual Navaratri celebrations of the Swati 
Tirunal Kalakshetram (which has been 
particularly encouraging local talents) was 
a specially choreographed dance recital by 
the Rajendran Sisters-Sucharita and Vinata, 
students of Sri Rajarajeswari who present- 


ed the multi-faceted, multi-lingual compo* 
sitions of Maharaja Swati Tirunal. The 
highlights were : “Pannagendra Sayana”, 
the Ashtaragamalika choreographed in 
Varnam format, the Padam “Valapu Tala 
Vasama” (Atana), the Javali “Saara- 
maina” (Behag), “Sankara Srigirinath” 
(Hamsanandi). the Hindustani composition 
depicting the Cosmic dancer’s Tandava 
nritya and “Jaya Jaya Ragburama” 
(Sahana) and “Paripahi” (Kalyani). 

Besides the opening dance recital, the 
festival had a dance ballet. “Sri Guruva- 
yurappan” by Students of Sri Lakshrai 
Narasimha Natyalaya and a solo by 
Radhika Subramaniam of Nritya Geetan- 
jali where the Dasavathara Kirtana “Ka- 
malajasya” and Dhanashree Tillana 
figured. And the music segment of the 
Festival had chaste recitals from Muthu- 
subramaniam, T. S. Anantharaman, Radha 
Namboodiri. Kaveri-Subbulaksbmi and 
C. V. Jayashree (Vcena). 

Subrnmanya Samaj’s Festival 

“ Om Saravanabhava Saranam” was 
another anjali dedicated to Lord Shanmu- 
kha at the Subramania Samaj’s Annual 
festival. The good scope our verses, 
poems and other compositions hold for 
dance depiction was quite evident from the 
recital, by Priti Warrier, of Sri Rajarajes- 
wari. Shanmukha was depicted in his 
variegated moods and forms-as impulsive 
child (Vinayakane Vinai Theerppavanc- 
Kirvani), as valorous warrior in “Muk- 
kanna Arul Jyoti’* (Suddha Dhanyasi 
Varnam) covering the Kumara Sambha- 
vam and Surapadma Vadham. the roman- 
tic Nayaki in Bharathi's “Sollavallayo 
kiliye" and as a Gurumurthy giving the 
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Pranava mantra to his father Shiva him- 
self. 

The crowning glory of the Mandir 
came in the Anjali the students gave at the 
Golden Jubilee celebrations of the Sri 
Tyagaraja Sabha in the programme “Sri 
Tyagabrahmanjali” which was marked for 
its perspective choreography and purpose- 
ful stage effects. 

“ Balakanakamaya ” (Atana), “La- 
vanya Rama” (Poorna Shadjam), “Muri- 
pamu** (Mukhari) and “Uyyaala Looka- 
vaiya” (Nilambari) were some of the 
kritis well interpreted and where the novel 
technique of ‘Silhouting’ the dancers 
behind a transparent curtain even as the 
Saint was ‘seen’ composing the songs, 


impressed. Yet another feather in the cap 
of Guru Kalyanasundaram of Sri Rajares- 
wari who is ever in pursuit of choreo- 
graphic excellence. 

M.D.C. 

The other programme featured as part 
of the celebrations was “Saint Tyagaraja” 
of the Matunga Dramatic Club with S. R. 
Kasturi in the title role of the saint-singer. 
Though not a new presentation to Bombay 
audience and however familiar, the kritis 
of the saint intelligently woven through 
sequences from the saint’s life evoked keen 
audience interest. That it was the 50th 
performance of the drama that the club 
staged on the occasion was an additional 
matter for rejoicing. 



Roll Call of Honour 
T. S. TATACHAR 

Musicians’ conference and* festal of' theVamataTa 0 '^ 0Ver ,he 1 5lh annual 

6th to 1 3th January i 985 , al the S i Rai la u h c Parish *' be held from 

Bangalore. ama Bhajana Sabha Hall. Malleswaram, 


Kn s a 'mac ha ^ ^brot h er' °t ig e ^ ^Va ra d ac h ar' ' P 'an d * ' eamt mUSiC U " de ' Ve *" a 
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Cultural Scene in Kerala 

By 

S. NATARAJAN 

A Memorable Music and Dance Festival 


The most significant cultural event in 
the State during the quarter which attracted 
thousands of art lovers to Trivandrum was 
the annual ten-day music and dance festi- 
val sponsored by the Soorya Film and Stage 
Society for the fourth year in succession. 
Through this Festival, Soorya verily affords 
a forum for the splendid integration of our 
rich and varied cultural heritage. The 
meticulous care taken by the organizers in 
the choice of the artists which represents a 
spectrum of the best in field of music and 
dance in the country, the technical perfec- 
tion (acoustics, lighting etc.) in the presen. 
tation of the programmes, the religious stic- 
king to the time schedule and above all, 
providing such a costly entertainment free 
to its members, and at a nominal charge to 
outsiders, are all aspects that confer an aura 
and rare privilege to this festival. In the 
previous years, Soorya took the credit of 
introducing luminaries like Pt. Bhimsen 
Joshi, Ustad Amjad Ali Khan and Jhaveri 
Sisters (Manipuri) for the first time in 
Kerala. 

The 1984 October Festival of “Soorya’’ 
was rightly dedicated to the glorious 
memory of Maharaja Swatl Tirunal who 
was one of the greatest musical geniuses 
India has ever produced. 


All varieties of Daoce 

The performances of five eminent 
artists who represent the rich tradition of 
the various styles of dance in the country, 
viz. Kathak, Odissi, Kuchipudi and 
Bharatanatyom were presented at this festi- 
val. It was for the time that the Kathak 
maestro Briju Maharaj and his troupe gave 
a performance in Kerala. Another major 
attraction was the Bharatanatyom perfor- 
mance of Dr. Vaijayanthi Mala Bali who is 
one of the leading exponents of the Pan- 
thanallur tradition. Chitra Visweswaran 
also gave a very deligntful performance of 
Bharatanatyom. It was most appropriate 
that Vaijayanthi Mala and Chitra Viswes- 
waran selected Swati Keertanas and 
padams mainly for their presentation in 
this festival. The young and vivacious 
Malavika Sarukkai, who thrilled the audi- 
ence at the recent Festival of India at Lon- 
don, presented Odissi dance, the rich 
heritage of Orissa, in all the sculpturesque 
beauty of its poses and footwork reminding 
one of the temple art of Konarak. 

Jcsudas' Memorable Singing 

The classical Carnatic music concert 
rendered by Padmasrec Jesudas with the 
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able accompaniment of violin Vidwan 
Dr. Chalakudi Narayanaswamy and Pad- 
masree Mavelikara Krishnankutty Nair 
providing the Mridangom background 
raised the curtain of this ten-day festival 
on the 1st October. Endowed with the 
gift of a superb voice and a complete and 
sincere involvement in his art, Jesudas gave 
a memorable treat to the packed house in 
the University Senate Hall Auditorium* 

Jitcndru Abhisheki 

Pt. Jitendra Abhisheki is one of the 
outstanding doyens in the Hindustani 
music world today. “Soorya” in their 
Festival dedicated to the glorious memory 
of Maharaja Swati Tirunal, who is perhaps 
the only South Indian who composed music 
in the Hindustani System ever, did the 
laudable venture to present Abhisheki's 
concert on these compositions of Swati 
Tirunal. With his unbelievable range of 
voice which can easily traverse all the 
octaves with ease and grace Abhisheki 
immortalised these compositions by his 
unique and masterly rendering. 


Jugalbhandi 

The crowning glory of this Festiva 
was a “Jugalbandi” (Duet) programme 
presented by two of the foremost exponents 
of the Hindustani Style and Carnatic 
School of music today - Ustad Amjad All 
Khan (Sarod) and Lalgudi Jayaraman 
(violin). Though “Jugalbandis” are com- 
mon in the north and in the other metro- 
politan cities of the South, this is the first 
time that such a programme was arranged 
in Kerala. It is no exaggeration to say that 
“Soorya” alone can think of giving a lead 
in this respect too. The three hour concert 
with Vellore Ramabhadran providing the 
mridangam accompaniment and Jayant 
Bose on the Tabla was a thrilling and most 
delightful experience to the audience. The 
two maestros brought out all the richness 
and sweetness of the raga “Keeravani” 
with all its subtleties ar.d nuances. The 
entire audience was taken to heights of 
sublimity for full three hours. The other 
ragas presented by these maestros in the 
evening were Hamsadhwani, Malkons 
(Hindolam), Basant, Neelambari and 


Pt. Hariprasad Chaurasia has endeared 
himself to millions of music lovers not only 
in the country hut also throughout the 
world with his most original and captivating 
style of Bansuri (fiute) playing. It has 
also become a feather in the cap of 
'•Soorya” that it presented this great artist 
for the first time to a Kerala audience at 
this festival. The sweet memories of this 
concert will linger in the hearts of the art 
lovers for years to come. Pt. Madan 
Misra of Benares with his very able Tabla 
accompaniment contributed a good deal to 
the success of this concert. 


Sama. The music lovers of Trivandrum 
arc anxiously looking forward to such Jugal- 
bandi concerts from “Soorya” in future 
also. 

The meticulous planning of “Soorya” 
is evidenced from the fact that they have 
already planned and finalised the pro- 
grammes for their 1985 and 1986 annual 
festivals. Some of the internationally 
renowned artists who have agreed to parti- 
cipate in these festivals include Pt. Ravi 
Shanker (Sitar), Ustad Bismilla Khan 
(Shanai), Gopi Krishna (Kathak), Pt. 
Sivkumar Sarma (Santur), Durgalal (Ka- 
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thak), Sajan Misra and Rajan Misra (Hin- 
dustani vocal music). 

The Annual Day Celebration of the Sri 
Swati Tirunal Sangeetha Sabha Trivan- 
drum. 

The new Managing Committee of the 
Sri Swati Tirunal Sangeeta Sabha started 
its activities in a befitting manner synchro- 
nising with the 72nd Birthday Celebrations 
of the Patron-in-Chief of the Sabha, Sree 
Padmanabha Dasa Rama Varma, The 
three-day music festival commenced with a 
brilliant concert provided by the Bombay 
Sisters C. Saroja and C. Lalitha on the 21st 
October 1984 to the Violin accompani- 
ment of Kovai Balasubramoniam, the mri- 
dangam and Ghatom supports provided by 
K. V. Prasad and Govindarajan. The 
sisters very appropriately decided to make 

it a “Swati” evening by presenting some of 

the brilliant pieces of that composer of 
composers. Starting with the famous 
pada “Sumasayaka” in the raga “Suddha 
Kapi”they gave a delightful exposition of 
the Keertana ‘-Sreekumara Nagaralaye” in 
raga Athana. The Swati composition 
which followed, “Vandehem Bhajami” in 
Bilahari, “Bhogeendra Sayinom” in Kun- 
tala Varali, “Anjaneya Raghurama” in 
Saveri, the Navarathri Keertana “Pahi- 
mam Sree Vageeswari” in Kalyani, the 
Utsava Prabandha Kriti “Kanaka Maya- 
mayeedum” in raga Useini all brought 
out the unique and splendid style of the 
sisters, especially their capacity to evoke 
the true “bhava" of the kritis through 
their chaste and appropriate rendering of 
theSahitya. They proved themselves the 
true exponents of the rich “Musin'* tradi- 


tion of Carnatic music. It was unfortunate 
that Kovai Balasubramoniam could not 
properly rise to the occasion and he gave 
a weak support with his violin. The two 
young percussionists excelled in their art, 
especially Govindarajan, a disciple of T. H- 
Vinayakram who exhibited a purely original 
style in his “ghatom” playing. 

Nookala Shines. 

The Second day of the Festival set the 
stage to one of the doyens in Carnatic 
music today-Dr. Nookala Chinna Satyana- 
rayana. Hailing from Hyderabad, with a 
rich concert experience to his credit, Noo- 
kala has developed an original “Bani 1 ' of 
his own. The most memorable piece in this 
concert was the detailed “ alapana *’ of 
raga Charukesi bringing out all its nuaoees 
followed by the rendering of the famous 
Swati composition “Kripaya Palaya Soure” 
The Deekshitar composition in the raga 
Devagandhari viz. “Girija Ramanam Chin- 
thaye", the brilliant Tyagaraja kritis 
‘‘Manaviyala” in raga Nalina Kanti, * En- 
thu Ko Nee Manasa” in Kalyani came out 
very well. The young violinist V. V. Ravi 
endeared himself to thousands of “ aswada 
kas”, and excelled the vocalist with his 
exquisite art on certain occasions. Guruva- 
yoor Durai was at his best in providing the 
Mridangam support. 

Neyyattiokara Vasudevan 

Neyyattinkara Vasudevan, who is one 
of the outstanding young musicians in the 

clasical Carnatic School today gave a 
memorable concert on the third day, the 
28rd October. Since it happened to be 
•• Deepavali” on which date the great 




Muthuswami Deckshitar attained Samadhi, 
Vasudevan presented three brilliant compo- 
sitions of Deekshitar at this concert : 
“Vatapi Ganapatim” in raga Hamsadh- 
wani, “Sree Varalekshmim” in Sree Raga, 
and the most delightful “ Gopuchcha ” 
composition '‘Sree Tyagaraja Yoga Vaibha- 
vom” in Ananda Bhairavi. Vasudevan, 
with ease and grace, gave a very good 
account of himself in the presentation of 
these kritis, especially the Ananda Bhairavi 
composition. His detailed delineation of 
raga Kalyani, emphasising the jeeva swaras, 
with his fine voice culture which could 
traverse all the three octaves with ease and 
grace, was a most delightful experience to 
the audience. The Pallavi followed by the 
Swara Prasthara as a ragamalika in Keda- 
ram. Nattakurincbi, Hindolam and Ham- 
sanandi was both technically superb as 
well as quite pleasing. The rendering of 
the Gopalakrishna Bharati’s composition 
“Eppa Varuvaro” in raga Jonpuri was also 
brilliant. Dr. Chalakudi Narayanaswamy 
on the violin, Padmasree Mavelikara 
Krishnankutty Nair on Mridangom and 
Karthikeyan on the Ghatom gave able sup- 
port to this concert. 

Semmangudi's Bani 

„ a week ’ ,ht Sabha celebrated 

th c bTthday ° f it* former patron late 

29 ParVa,hi Bai >h= 
29th October w„h the concert of the pat- 

narch or Carnatic music Dr. Scmmangudy 

" V «: Th ‘ ™ „r this blessed 
septuagenenan brought out to the full the 
quintessence of tradition ,n our c la lea 
music which is rarelv h M «i * 

All i y heard nowadays. 

himinth CVC C ° mposition5 presented by 
h ira in this concert, which lasted for more 


than three hours, bore testimoney to this. 
The concert started with a varnam in 
Surutti and concluded with a sloka from 
Soundarya Lahari “Vipanchya Gayanthi** 
rendered as a ragamalika. It became a spiri- 
tual experience for the audience. All the 
select pieces of the great composers like 
Tyagaraja’s “O Rengasayi” in Kamboji, 
“Janakee Ramana” (Sudha Seemanthani) 
and “Rama Nee Samana*' (Kharahara- 
priya), Deekshitar’s “Sree Bala Subramo- 
niam’ (Bilahari), Swati Tirunal composi- 
tions “Paripalaya Saraseeruha” (Panthu- 
varali), “ Pankaja Lochana” (Kalyani) and 
“ Alarsara Parithapam” (Surutti) were 
glorified through his original and inimitable 
“Bani”. The sweet memories of the 
ragam, tanam and pallavi exposition in 
raga Sankarabharanam” will linger in 
the hearts of the rasikas for a long time 
to come. B. Sasikumar, an outstanding 
violinist of A.I.R., Trivandrum, proved 
his mettle in providing able support to the 
great vidwan. He exhibited a good bowing 
technique which is the hall mark of his style 
as well as a profound sense of discretion 
and discrimination in the art of accom- 
paniment. Prof. Velukutty Nair. with 
clean, technical brilliance made a good 
contribution to the success of this concert. 
Trippoonithura Radhakrishnan also gave 
very good support in his “Ghatom”. 

The Katliakali Scene 

“ Drisyavedi ” celebrated its thirteenth 
anniversary most befittingly by organizing 
a "Nalcharitham” mela at the Karthikathi- 
runal Theatre, Trivandrum from 29th 
November to 1st December. It proved to 
be a splendid experiment to present the 
first part of this immortal work of Unnayi 
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mandalom Gopi, as Nala on the second 
and third days, gave a good account of 
himself, especially in the poignant parting 
scene with Damayanti. The sprightly 
“Hamsa” was presented in all its charm 
and beauty by the exquisite presentation of 
Oyoor Kochu Govinda Pillai. He has 
aleady established a unique style of himself 
in depicting the role of the guardian angel 
in accomplishing the Hamsa doutya. Nelli- 
yode Vasudevan Namboothiri and Margi 
Murali also successfully did the roles of 
Kali and Dwapara. It was a treat to bear 
“Sopana Sangeetom” in its rich and tradi- 
tional style provided by Unnikrishna Kurup 
who gave the required lead for the perfor- 
mance to the percussion accompaniment of 
Chandra Mannadiar. 


★ 


Warner's ‘ Nalacharitham First Day”- on 
the first two days, staging the story up to 
the Hamsa doutya on the first day and up 
to the culmination of DAMAYANTI 
Swayamvarom on the second day. On the 
concluding night of the Festival, it was a 
full session extending till the small hours of 
the next day, which was a treat to the 
orthodox Kathakali fans. The septuagen- 
erian Padmasree Kalamandalam Krish- 
nan Nair again proved that there is none 

• else in the Kathakali World today to do 
full justice to that “Dneerodatha” hero, 
Nala. Margi Vijayakumar, Kottakkal 
Sivaraman and Kalamandalom Ramachan- 

* dran excelled themselves in the role of 
Damayanti on the three successive nights 
bringing out the different moods and emo- 
tions undergone by that character. Kala- 
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By 

T. B. NARASIMHACHAR 


Even as the months of October and 
November involve two major festivals- 
Dasara and Deepavali, they also present 
two major music Festivals arranged by the 
79 years-old Bangalore Gayana Samaja 
and the Academy of Music. 

Young artistes to the fore 

With financial aid from the State 
Sangit Nritya Academy, the Karnataka 
Gana Kala Parishat held a three-day music 
festival meant for budding artists, both 
instrumentalists and vocalists. By and 
large, they fared well. But significant 
was a symposium on 'Methodology in 
music teaching in today's context' in 
which three music teachers of standing 
Smt. Padma Shankar, Dr. Padma Murthi 
and Vidwan M. A. Narasimhachar, one 
percussionist, H. P. Ramachar and Mysore 
V. Subrahmanya participated. The spea- 
kers brought out the problems confronting 
music teachers in today's context, with 
changed living norms, vis-a-vis the non- 
viability of the Gurukula system, and the 
changed relationship between the teacher 
and the taught. The Parishat held monthly 
meets of its Study circle on 'Prosody in 
composing music' and 'Concert planning'. 

Purandaradasa in Dance 

Two donee programmes held during 
the latter half of September dealt with the 


life and personality of Sri Purandara- 
dasa but with different approaches. Guru, 
Padmini Ramachandran of 'Natya Priya’ 
presented her students, to unfold the well- 
known and accepted story of how Srinivasa 
Naika became Saint Purandaradasa as a 
sequel to certain miracles that happened. 
Here the dance medium was used for story 
telling and to bring out the talents of the 
students of Natya Priya. 

The other programme involved Dr. 
Padma Subrahmanyam. She planned it 
in such a way as to bring out and lay 
stress on Navavidha Bhakthi in Purandara- 
dasa 's life and compositions. Naturally 
enough, it was mono-acting, mono- 
dancing, with all the supreme artistry 
associated with Padma But it being 
primarily a visual experience, one found it 
difficult to associate even notionally the 
extremely well-made-up, well adorned 
dancers with the saint who had renounced 
everything in life. And that is by the 
way. 

Gayana Samaj Festival 

The eight day music festival arranged 
by the Bangalore Gayana Samaja. on the 
model of the festival being arranged by the 
Music Academy, Madras was presided 
over by a veteran musician-vocalist 
Sangita Bhooshanam M. S. Selvapillai 
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Iyengar. Apart from the formal inaugural 
and valedictory functions, there were the 
academic meets of the Experts Committee 
on six mornings, the junior concerts of 
90 minutes' duration preceding the major 
concerts on six days and the concerts by 
popular artistes serving the twin objects 
of entertainment and moneyspinning. 

Each day the morning session began 
with the special feature of Karnataka- 
Kavya Vachana or musical reading of 
selected portions from epics in Kannada by 
great poets like Pampa, Harihara, Kumara- 
vyasa, Lakshmisa, Kuvempu and Masti. 
Mr. B. V. K. Sastri gave an illustrated talk 
on 'Musical instruments of India' support- 
ed by the screening of slides and playing 
of tapes. The conference president 
Selvapillai lyangar gave a very instructive 
talk about his experiences as a student of 
the music college of the Annamalai 
University at Chidambaram under stalwarts 
like Tanjore Ponniah Pillay and 
T. S. Sabhesa Iyer. He explained at 
length the benefits of accent being 
laid on a thorough grasp of and practice of 
Swaravali, Jantivarisais, Alankaras, Gee- 
thas, etc. He illustrated this by singing 
Geethas in Bhairavi-dhruva tala, Nata- 
dhruva tala, Kambodi, Shankarabharana, 
Sahana, Prabhandhas (some containing 
Jathis) taught by Ponniah Pillay. He 
averred that this type of training enabled 
him to get a better understanding of 
ragalakshanas than by a study of the 
ascending and descending scales of those 
ragas. Many vidwans and members of the 
audience were so much impressed that 
they view that Sri Iyengar should be re- 
quested to continue to give such useful 
lecture-demonstration periodically. 


Mysore Sadasiva Rao 

Vidwan R. K. Srikantan spoke about 
the life and work of Mysore Sadasiva Rao, 
who is said to have had the privilege of 
having sung before Sri Tyagarajaswami. 
Srikantan sang in snatches Rao's krithis in 
Narayanagowla, Balahamsa, Anandabhai- 
ravi, Sahana, Mohanam and pointed out the 
preponderance of Mathu (text) as in a 
Dandakam. 

Music and Bhakthi 

Sri T. S. Balakrishna Sastrigal from 
Madras detailed with illustrations the devo- 
tion to both music and to God pervading 
the compositions of Sri Tyagaraja. He 
sang portions from some krithis to bring 
home his point. He also pointed out that 
the lakshana of most ragas can be better 
assimilated by learning as many composi- 
tions as possible of the Saint than by merely 
knowing the scales prescribed in text 
books, as Tyagaraja was an authority on 
musical knowledge. 

Muthiah Bhagavathar 

With an introduction by Smt. Sharada 
Venkatakrishna, giving details about the 
life and works of Harikesanallur Muthiah 
Bhagavathar, Smt. Neela Ramgopal and 
Shaila Subrahmanyam sang some rare 
compositions of the bhagavathar, in the 
ragas Harinarayani, Oormika, Karnaranjani, 
Sumanapriya, etc. 

‘Prathimadhyama Ragas' 

»*» ■ - 

Prof S. R. Janakiraman of rhe Venka- 
teswara University gave a scholarly lecture 
demonstration on 'Prathimadhyama Ragas.' 
At the speed at which he reeled off the 
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technical details, they could have gone 
over the heads of the lay listeners. The 
utility of such items cannot however be 
gain said from the point of view of the stu- 
dents of music and young musicians 
though they belong to the realm of musical 
pedagogy. It was felt that his services 
should be utilised by the Bangalore and 
Mysore Universities. He pointed out that 
one must be led by instinct, intelligence 
and initiative in the pursuit of musical 
knowledge. He quoted profusely from 
ancient texts in support of the points he 
wanted to drive home. His vocal rendeiing 
was a plus point of the programme. 

Padam Singing 

M. Chandrasekharan. violinist, took on 
the mantle of a vocalist to render some 
of the padams in Saveri, Gowlipantu, 
Sahana and Khamach learnt from smt- 
(late) Jayammal daughter of Veena Dha- 
nammal. His daughter Bharathi rendered 
Abhinaya for some of the items. This pro- 
gramme substantiated the beauty of 
'Padam' as a form of musical composition 
in Karnatak music and how evocative, it 
can turn out to be with its emotional and 
musical appeal. Smt. Vidya Shankar ex- 
plained the specialities to be found in the 
compositions of the Trinity-Sowjanya in 
Tyagaraja, Raga Bhava in Dikshitar and 
Terse tala set-up in Syama Sastri. Dr. 
S. Ramanathan spoke about 'Eka sthayj 
Ragas’ like Nadanamakriya, Navroj, Kuranji 
Senjuruti. Punnagavarali. Chittaranjani, and 
Saindhavi and sang some songs in these 
ragas in snatches. 

Vivadi Ragas 

Sri S. Rajam, of Madras gave a lecture 
demonstration on the Vivadi ragas handled 


by Tyagaraja and Dikshitar. He said that 
'Vivadi Dosha' is referred to only In 'Sam- 
pradya Pradarshini*. It is not found in 
any work till date. The 'vivadi dosha' is 
not accepted by many musicians. To ren- 
der Vivadi ragas, one should have unerr- 
ing control over swaras. Good vocal trai- 
ning or instrumental practice makes it easy 
to sing these ragas. Great Vaggeyakaras 
have composed krithis in these ragas. Dik- 
shitar's songs have slower kalapramana, 
Tvagaraja's songs are based on mano- 
dharma with a number of sangathis. 
Dikshitar s krithis do not have sampoorna 
prayogas in Aroha/Avaroha. Exceptions 
are only a few. Vakra/Varjya prayogas are 
more and a few ragas are chosen from all 
the chakras. Dikshitar has given chittai 
swaras. He referred to Bhanumathi, Naga- 
bharana, Pavani. Vanaspathi, Kambhini. 
Kuuiala, Kantamani- etc. He compared 
songs in Roopavathi and Nasamani of 
Dikshitar with Roopavathi and Nasika 
bhooshani of Tyagaraja. He wondered 
why musicians are singing in raga Todi 
Tyagaraja's 'Ne Mora pettithe’ which was 
originally in the raga 'Roopavathi*. 

Raga Lakshanas 

The discussion on the lakshanas of 
Durbar/Nayaki and Bhairavi Manji amongst 
the four senior vidwans Selvapillai Iyengar, 
Titte Krishna Iyengar, V. Ramaratnam and 
M. A. Narasimhachar turned out to be a 
tame affair, as it was ultimately conceded 
that the difference between these sets of 
ragas has to be brought out during the 
rendering by shifting the accent on arti- 
culation and the notes involved. A 
portrait of the late Asthana vidwan 
Belakavadi Srinivasa Iyengar; who lived in 
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the early part of this century- presented by 
his sons Srinivasa Iyengar and Varadaraja 
Iyengar to the Samaja-was unveiled by 
Tilte Krishna Iyengar. 

The programmes of the festival had to 
be rescheduled consequent on the death 
of Prime Minister Smt. Indira Gandhi. 

Mysore Maharaja s Songs 

Sri S. Krishnamurthi, grandson of 
Mysore Vasudevachar and retired Station 
Director, A. I. R. Bangalore, detailed the 
patronage extended to music by the Mysore 
Rulers. He spoke at length about the 
training in the lakshya of Karnatic music 
that the late Sri Jayachamaraja Wodeyar 
had under his grandfather. It was thus 
that Wodeyar became an eminent 
Vaggeyakara, whose style may be favour- 
ably compared with that of Dikshitar. Some 
songs in ragas like Nagadhwani, Swara 
Nandini, Hamsavinodini Nara-yana Desa- 
kshi. Doorvanki were very evocatively 
rendered by Vidwan R. K. Srikantan and 
Smt. Malathi Sharma and Ratnamala 


Prakash. This was a very purposeful 
and effective programme. 

The Valedictory function on 18th 
November was presided over by Dr. 
Jeevaraj Alva. Minister for Information 
and Publicity in the Karnataka Government. 
He conferred the title of 'Sangita Kala 
Ratna' on Vidwan M. S. Selvapillai 
Iyengar. 

Chowdiah Memorial Cultural Festival 

The fourth annual Chowdiah Memorial 
Cultural Festival spread over 9 days was 
inaugurated on the 15th November by 
Hon. Sri R. Venkataraman, vice-president 
of India with the typical flamboyance 
associated with this festival under the 
inspiration of Sri K. K. Murthi, President, 
Academy of Music. The national award 
for the best violinist went to Sri 
M. S. Gopalakrishnan and the State award 
for a percussionist to Sri K. S. Manjunatha 
(ghatam). The festival included vocal and 
instrumental music, drama and dance. 
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Qib^ujot onudiT ^rr lLsw Qffn sststoi^. 
uSgbt 52-th £$j6a)&uQu® sdyorr 

*3 &st 0 &Qjd&emaj00 &rii8$ nuns 
'SfiiTL-Ld &3svsufr L-trdi_it @®. <s3. G&. 
iBrrjriuumr Gldsots3t ^^iiT2(6^d®h, @jin® 
*- if u3 0 d (® ih dSso^irs^d^h, a3sv 
^i&srun &os®d(®ih, d /sbiGuir® st ssiSpstu 
uit itijlLu^lj Gu&m d9so^irs(s®d®h 

(Lp&e8&) 6TQ5T <3j63T Lj &60l 60 S))Sm 3, <3 IEI 

a3zn& Qp>ifle3$j k !<& QsirarSGjD6ST. {g]dj 
euu 6m i^_<sisT 08 svs 3 )ldu Quit ®ius3)uiLfh, 
&ni)&0 asoir & hit LD 6yyfl stsst jd Qu®smn 
QJirujiB# sfl®s3)0tLjh st 6ST d® su(flrii& 
iL/errsir &iii&0@m 03sosurr £®. 

6TLbQu®LDrr(sij)ir Q&LLuf.tutrir ^4 ad/r«@jds 
(®Lb, £})& &ihi&;%J£&ST rdirsuira t gy uiSssuf 

&(GU,<£(®Lb 6TSST 3L.61T LDfTlt ft & IE6ST jfisTUU £ 
Q&'flGflgjfrjd QdiTsnSGjDsar. LS®$iiu ii 
jrisdiu stssi&^t ^sm® q3^it 

£>(§)& &25V6 j>ll pirnija; sj jbunQ Q^uj^ 
@so, Q^iusSsuhtsst L£®piii&& dBsoemiu 

iLjtb *$/8mg, r g l i Ld®^rii3d &&0iSj>tra$3rrtLiib 

^jib^iusar 6T/USST ^ itlIso) Q^irsnsroi^ 
Q&stT jredp&jsn & Lossruiirjrd <s®j^SG jdsot. 
®sij o3 ffiiTsd 8m iJ}i& @ f vuun<s ihL-0$d 
Q&rrQ&a Gsnem QQLcsir jpi a&v^jfiraSsrr 
U-IIL •3,80V ^9/sor uit atSofT iLjlh &>n fj^enirvi ji mr 
G&LLQdQ&irsiT&G jd&st. 

gjifituntf*) *_OTfi)7 dt&i'i&r 

jb'ib ifl&u uyienuxLjtT sorenei. ibLD&Qprir 
Q&4*dr *2i®u)Utr®uLlQ& a SsoASsnujuj 
&n ,<&J$jrri)a&nujU) j&Tev&erfaT 
s>niu9«o;ia^ih itipirs mum ear &&v 


asiTrrgyju) Gump## «/r psmfig^w, 
gbit thm s$d(® iBiisir sustriri ^/Qiirsm® 

^J®d&an i; v 6 UT. aSso^or susrrjr Qjsrrjri 
*&v®fT46iT eusrr®SssT®>/rasrr. l/£iu s&v 
<®/ rasir 3L®eJir<£3uu®&6or®>r&srr.... 

u>frq ^(ifiaSaj « 2 eu 

Qsosoir# ^smi^Ajimu 
GuitsoQq) gflisp i£®$rij£d •s&onfib 
Q&fTQsisniL aJiTujii#'gi. u&QjirsbT rsL-jj gg 
&i*>L-<u ^ariijsd *.£$jb®ib t *ii$ur 
arrso IBI_ 6 ST (y>enjD(2iu thi$ 
U3i&jrraT, iDsirrsJsiigspj id®^ijdiu) 

®J IT §) g, £) IT IT & 61T STS3T JJJ L/ JT IT Sm bl & SIT 
Su-jpjLbGuirgj iS®2tij3i &)tr#@tu#$ 6 ST 

U(j)63)LD Q&srflajrra sd 6tr w (® S' jp ^ 
Gloria sli j’ssdsstr jsst suitmlBS. s/raft 
pijewdr, friiS'd &ir 0 @jrhj<s&T usnt-j# 
iasitsst aetrirSiu uj^ir, ntifildsivajjrtr, 
&ntriijaiG#ajit, jimji®jrQiir&etT ;su -ir«u 

a Jir, QsiriiGdir ^uf.sdr i_irii_r 

8 . <2?. {TULDSST 13)10) Judd) OJITj&jd 

UJ 063)2 lQx& &JDUUIT3i& &. HJ SIT SIT 63) 0 

G n tr d® fit <5 tr*), *.eo3ia) t-shen 23 ar 

QIIT0jSlajild6iT ^l&)T063)0i AUll4-j£lUi, 
Lti®0lhJSLb idi 13 &fl%00l STSST «J ) &3J 

south. 

fiu&trmnh fJOJ.spjih 0 irar 06 S) 0 u 
LjJaisirsd *sw®l3l).00i ^/ 0 oi 9 ^ it® 

& 80IT ILjlh 6)1 6» 13 8nnt Jib jy S3)l£>00SiaT 

*.%06dd)T •')t 00 3)1 SOI <f U dj 0X3 stub" 

6 im$iu Jtuua 3361'0®JU utusoai dr r 
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* 6 sr u)G&rs@iraJ/ru)gpJ <£0 ai&idnem gf'@ 
crarjD Gjouqu Quiuit vfljuilL-Wfi* 
&J ai8*rjD s&Qvu®** fi(S* 9tt3 &iui. 
L)6060naj p an 6 muu®u>jD^l 

*%u 3 ir&gi stmt^S! 

Qpmq st^^uull aauiStuiiia^er 

$a, S 6 sr ®e»uu&*irir<a>@M ^or/s iGar 
^adr kid* Q*»** ajDunuu 
ujbjfi dfieuir** jtiiLjer or @ 38 ®«> 31 , 

3 ldan€Ofi$GGoGiu GTth$ ^sna3ji)(3 nUi & 
gjsard a&o (tporQm jbjDib ^esn-Kgi 
$($<*&& ermugi q iflSjDgJ. 

i_/r<s/_/r 8. q 9. pniLrn ^ajitasir 

u90 ,$/&;<* 4 aD .^® t - , U JDJ^ UJ . I ^ 60 T S> 
a tl ® cm u u3 a) gjiifi euirp$tup@<BT 

^GSIlLULf , $>6$ Q 6 U 6 tfiLJLjn ® ^ 6 tJ)SLiaSairLJ 

ujdjQ aHiHairad 3 g.j5sQi1 ®, (y>uf.aira 
fgjgi 9 ® Musical Instrument s tgstjd &jdu 
i3&vu ujbj&iLjib utruniluf. @J@d§)(Tij>it 
stoju gi gfliiiGa Qjflurfi-p&dagj. 
iAqt ) p'ii& wpLf, 3 \sr)iLuq, Qin@d 
@ti) Qjjmpa&T ujjbjpiib 3j$m Q&iri-it 
uiigot Q # <u j£ <s err ^jGnataSsiruujbjiSId 
st-i# utf&ori'gi c%6wr®«S(S5<i0ti) 
Oj«)/ra itnasr ugo ^uiEjasifla) tuanp 
iS&lfipgjiLlib aiirUpgid a irsmiS •dgitL 
(Lecture demonstrations) 6 u®®6otG;d<sot. 
€T«T«(j 5 « QtnL.fi 3 /ifliu 

rii^nuuiiiasifla). qj qi n $ tu p, smp, 
Mrudangam is a queen of melody; A king 
of percussion «rar^y (sflurfil® ai^Qar 
QjDar.... 

aitsirua £jj}«tof, QuvsoeQen*, ugQ&sr, 
jVDfi&en j,, uu$ itiTL.uf.iLiu), Q#@xan .p&i 

Gunmp ugo iQaffidQaofia) 

il ajiTj&fdujLb $jen pStusniLujiT ppna 
&-srrerrgi. @)#gbt (y>dQu j an psmu) fflii# 
arrjifluju) av($ji)<2iutr® SjptmL^fli s asod 


& u> fieaeniL Qsiremi-gi Grasrufiirib. 

uiri!tif.jb@u Guir^iri&L.MH^ 3f&i 
0 ff$miyL.&JLb GLHT@UUgJ UtTLiUf-SU **1 
airtiifg B-STT&T ggjsoyL-Q&JStfl sSsn# Qairjb 
sil®^enna) @il® ifhTULi&JJ), gjsmauu 
aj/ra@5«0ti>, gjmeeniu @jjr®uueu(r 
a^d^u) @Gj Gisp^^so sups *<&&&)& 

tLjli) UJTU JUSOHJILILL 2 L<oWTL.ra(g)Lb fiU«n* 

l 9&) ojir@ULJ'gi, ^ssfltunaGsun 3 jG 0 G 0 £i 
i 3 p prren&Jir p>$tud aSso^ita^L-G(W) 
JJJLDIT GST £> 6 S fl 'JQQJIT t 3>fEGSTlL ^gjGn&UUJfr], 

&lduJjs£}®) £><>isT ggusmi—UJ g>ssfij& 

g,6ST GSHLGHUlLflL, un6SsP\G$)llJlL\lL [8 dotilt IT ii.® 
su gi ^Siu ^jensus 6 TT orebswii) iQQij&tij&i 
&dsv(Gjjira<oiT Qusm Ggugpjt uf.iu gidsvurriu 
si—emmaeiTir^ii). 

LDCTT fF@Uirili 4 . 6 OT c^aj^lujlb 

gg]an& [Q&y)&@a85tT'& GsiL^ih g£]ir@ 

air&GT <3I$SU UrEJ(8jQujJ)]Lb &8o\)?S]j it &<StT 

^l$oST 6 usmijiiiib Q & o9 uj it jr a GslL® 
{gjeifTLjjD (2<3Limr®Lb ermjo ^itsu^^so 
p \ tost ^irsoOT® qj ®®(^ 5 , it ssir ^G&Guireo 
{glen# ssTurtssrfhssT <sr ^ituirituLf’S^'i 
Q&r<&&(ipib (§a)jD<a9isifT'ifil ibuj^j 
< gjjita<g$ib j£l*in& *9iQj>&&GinjB < 8 sfp&® 
aerflei) ^erfl<i^j su@{d(Vj>itaerr. a&vujrr& 
r&fafriijU) ir&Sosrujr®) sSsoiLfLb g&6 ot j?/-« 
Qj/rar.f £idsssriutr& ggjen&uSm ld^usstu 
Q ierritpg] qj^Qsotjd^i 6 T<ssTugi ^)^6or 
QP&3U) QfitfMdjDgl. ... LD 6 ST frQuirQ gt&stjd 
( y>&SiiULLiTafT *3f\h9<i > ff, r>g> Gld^jld 
GlDJQJU) QUotT P& Q&UJgl, @)50)& 18 &IP &8 
■Sofia) tb a»L-Qj) 6 in $%(§■£ QsirosBr®aJtB&ir&) 
*&u®ii &<$!]) a (§tb @jjr@arta(srfid(§u) e_cfr«rr 
@}fcmuq (Rapport) jg)saT gpjLb ajedaf 
Quj)iii) crmua n^ itirar gjiiiGs uaxfi 
Qsuh® .XL-enujuu Li® 6 rr 

Qarxr. 
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ynaw ^itcttu) utucuoSl 

Q&ujGB&LDiresT rsixi &,i ^«ncj« ■sHsu 
u3sst ji)j j5 ! sy)j& 3,ii]<3, 3sn u urr ^i&iruu ^i , 
<£/ii& Jfri $!%)]<& aril < 3 , 3srT a it a. far 

^■ZlfluU^&ST (Lpalib <31 61) OJ & GIT <3j )Jj LLJ iT LOGO 

Gll^jld euenira Q&iuaigi gtgstuQ # a) 
eoinh @] 6 toSF 6 iDtuu (ousma Quifl 

Gujirit<XGifisisT &(nj$$r(& ) ib ibld^i £$) 6 to& 

u9a) tL.&T GTT Uy)6G)L£>6niU IBITIL ^ffluJITIDa) 

sirda GajGmQtb <st 6 jtuj£i gtgbt opiani-iu 
■ 3 taJ!T . ggjrBpa it/rorr 

<aiGQiqjpjpl 3 & Q&i GOGH j$63T airosmih 

££}ss)& rfl<X{j)< 9 : &aGtfl&) @ i a)r 6 '£iJ a? su uL ■§ 
SIgstjd irirsib, ptremi), ugugcg3 gtgbtjd 

*3/ii&ib pjbGurrgj p irGrraj aJijO<i<£@$a) 
®(! 5 rh&iT gyii), r3\$jb(8)& ^jGojGwruf.uj 

Quit ^ildit esr an go ^j/arroy GuDsmi^sGifla) 

&G8)t—aair&&fT<5U <31^1 (y)(IJ)GS)LDUJTGST <3j SIT 

oSso QsuGrfluuL—rruxso ^jQ^ii^i ay®®ojr 
JD^J. ®&jb<ssirtBr (tpaffiiua an psmib 
Qun^iGuna^ ^jbGun^ienGrr «n a 

itiatpaffiaGiriasr QiAn^p GitjrGu) 2 J ^ 0 u 
eo^i 2 LDGsnft GrsjriLiraa a(§rii^G3L.L- 
GTGSTUpnii). 4 3jG0S0^l 5 LL&Xjfl <3 IE JT LOTT a 
^fi&a anGOj$§}a) i 8 ay)i^ curt# ® 6 ina 
rQaijjafdaCSGrTn® g^ul3lL®u unita^ib 
GuTT'gi ggJ'gj itiaajLb (gsm/Dii# ^suanaGu) 

@ 1 uuisf.Guj iSi^d^mn^a), 

*9jifwj QundSls^LDn gst ffnaib, &nesTU), 

u&)ajGi9 gtostu^i Lecture Demonstration 

GTGtSTJD ^G1 Tg3gO ILL.® Q U) GT @lt a/IGOjiJ&a) 

Gailad 3 m.uf.iLj iSSho Grjbuil®d]®u). ®,aGST 
QS&najtrad air&n pGssnLtra su //ids ; d $ oV 
®05i*&i ai(n>u> isn^jsSsiru uo)gos3 sgit, 
nsiaL. uu a err, gt ^d^idasni-ijueoa^i 
aeir Guitgot jDsmaiaor gt go got ib iLenjDigi 
GuirujaS®Gu)ii gtgsju) ^fdaib gj jdu® 
GioBT jDjfri. £§)df!B iBSsogmu uur jijji 9, ll j pi t ntf 
iLfib ptrau), jsnmib, uebwaS anfidspens 
iteLL-QpenjDuSa) lSjugouu ® jij Gais&r 
uf-iu S-paVstoru Ljiflufmn jpi a&ogrraAar 


iifii), a&o < 3 f 6 br uit a 8 sir iljll rsn&sr 
< 3 iif}uj aii t $rruu 0 @GO usssfiGsun® Gail®d 
QaiTGir^asTG jdqst. 

L|^| 6 OTU)«@ aj^aeu^Lj 

^ SOT LL IT 63 ) GU H-UJtL)GtoSULJ U #jb(§tj), 
*Q&IL a-dg} GJ JDU®aj ■£ jjjfOfU) 3LL. 

@anjda&o suySairilQu) gtgstu j>i Qufi 
GturitaGiflGbr a (S&gj. ®uuuf.uuilL- 
^ifiuj aSsomuj, g3^^ttgst f£u 9 e t) unitd 
ad 3n.uf.tu 3tjiS<^itaGGrT asm® g3iu& gj 
lj n j t ill — d 3 n.uf.uj sit &9 so isuj'gj nposT 

Gt^itaar 3 i 1 l. ^th-djaar Guiril®, 
*9fjDLf&iLna &-(jT)ajrd&£ r $.igiGiTiiTtritaGrT. 
pnatiiaGtfGsr meniiGrr, $ nGmiiaafissr 
G>sujDiun®asn, 22 a($^aaflaT ^fsniLuq, 
itrr&iL, (Br& i dj36sr quid, utuGsrasa, 
gjjGtnad a(r^a9i6ifiaT ^eniLULfaerr, < 3 jsnaf 
aSTT GT&Tjpi {£jGaT n S£ilLb GT^^I&mGlUT 
3 /itiuj oSajjriijaSsiT rsiL^j y>GsrGgs)t isir 
aiuf.pgijd pigi man tr it am .... ajfflaijJjtuna 
airi^s jgji# ll j snu d anuu^ssr ^psciLtra 
ill! ®ti> rsnih kll& $a> ad a&vsntu 
aj git it da (y)uf.iungi. L/jjjuj QfitujbSaoT 
ajq^ihGun gj, 3 \sr>$>d aifliunssr qpgs)jdo3so 
P itgrraSu utrttfdgj ejjrGajJ)sd3Lq.iu 
LL65TU 03(3, GULL KU)d(£ ®($i&n GO^TOT 

£>G3)l_aaT $} 6 Sl jfl ISlL'gJ sSkO AJ OT IT ai <5 j)($ 

•31 jn Qjf,0 QaiuiqiL. 

tfi 60 GUQL-lija&jdgj QpSSTLf EL-i.a 

gtgst gpjGDL-iu Fibre-glass Mrudangam 
Lecture Demonstration Guirgj iLairsoH 
anafi finsGsfim LfSffiQujbjD gtoJgosi 

apss)'& ituGST GiljdG a nor rad 3 l^Ggstgst. 

3ijtira)gJ. uf^tsuL GT&rufra) ill! 
®Gld 9 &j)i 8 ,J)ii.&jS‘rs @)<$daGaitmr 

®U> GTGST U@*)&0. 3fGpQuitOU Lf^lGSHL 
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giaiufitteo uiIQGll &SST JDI &*> fl>rya>L-tu 
pas J 0 «a( 3 Mmuptu +eu8mb Qsofo. 
g)rsNTil&nh a-errsn &)jDtii& +ib* raster 
@foor&&i susiT/ruuQ# ^//^euir&flsefr 
4k JPJU) 6Uj/}lLltT@U) 

gg-»««uure£l 

$e\) Qj(i£L—rii&GfTtT&& a/r /5/rt— a 
aisogymit&gjjib, ^jSi^i^iv^irssfH sfo^if 

4 .( 31 ) ib Qjiriigi “%-'xeoui@-' srarjD 
sfo a&tpe&ssyu gjifiiuiraHsifT use uira hi 
ssrflspiib, Qoj6rfhBir®&6rfl£)/ib ibl 
6 U 0 fi«T 0 > /fa«r. er (Ssst essf) u utTiippro) 
Gpftu $Q)miLLJUirL-Ul-jb'i§£4*-i— (National 
Integration) I gi8mn<fityib 

erar jpi ih.rtir isibySi&TGfD&T . SlLi—^/BlLl. 
30 gj-v&eouilii) fi&yi&8\3,3if\Gti seotigi 
Q&TSxnL gt&t <jy gpiueupenp en&jpgiu 
umti^ibGuirj^, ®Q50 J uulLl. a&so&it 

A,si)lb '$ril&&)&(§ fyULlQj @63)i_«f60Lfl 

Quirgi, Gjitigi ^miribg] Q&ranr®, 

iSjuetiLDrr&T jn&ihia&flgpiib, ^trerriEiserf} 
epiih &iT $&ib Q&uugi Lj £}iu open jd& dsns 
eastunsmt-ireb, u 

GurGtT ) a) tQ&ip&&)&®T GiDgyib a«na> 
0n.C-®ib a'aodsiiSei) ssuAU-jib ctsSt u£Hso 

fiGpu/Jebfo. 

^gHUOjGlD 6U6nfT^ffl«0 £>«J)L_ 

•4.epiu oj06B>/t &<smflujii<£££Qj,/rGnT® 
qp^rGa T;T$& Q&cueviTjb jpiib paTT&niLGuj 
niogl sun fpien iu3eo Q ®i jb jfj a & it &>t 
urrenpenm ^enLoHdcsr jd&i erearu^i ar&) 

O»n)T 0 ii) a-jpaJaar,® £ 3 ) 15,3 

uer>i_i $Q£fi9BST Loar^so u $iu ana i# 
.giiQuuam®, a/srr 0 ti> Qfam pfaQfimp 
uSarit, ®iiripacmsu9^jib t @)e»& # ji/an/D 
uS&ub QpaiQGSTjbjDib Quifliu 

ifotgirasifidr .3igpiuaiiij*&snuiib t yigEpis 
siii s&TTiLjib jnfleuup Qpif)i_g t i Q&n am®, 
^eijbcmjD# par e>i4LDna&! iQuir&nr® 


ejffjfisCD&uSsiitb, gienpuSgmb 

QpesrG&fr jdu uir®ui—G®iem®ib. 

urmrsmULpib rsGnt—Qp&njDiLjib §>m gph 

Qsitsstjjj <3\ {g}Q5uuQ&efTugi, 

suit ( p&es)&&(&) L b <s&U(Sj/r<*(sr 5 <a;(<§L 0 i/9ao/ti) 
'jiai&iuib. (§}3usfi tT®xru}-ji)(§Lb {gjent—Guj 
Qpjrmruir® QjsoeviTiLeo Qetuetiir jpjpiib 
GuirgipireifT er pgianjotyih opesiGesr jpiib. 
3! ib QpasrQasT jbjD&$GQS5)Q <3\^iusu if $ 
iun6ST 90 p# forty la ejjbuQib. 
i3asT6srG!tjflu9eo sfossrr eusrrjr Ggu&sk Qld, 
afofzjjrfaerr < sueirjr Ge>jmr®ib <5rm u^i 
&:rasT sr on gsyanL-tu u mfl <su it an G®j<smQ 
G&ir&r 

gl«na uuSl^ucurr<EB(65«@ 

^a n&# sfoetnuj uu9gpjib eSp$ 
tuirif p $&<§!)<&(£. £>ev Qp&®iuiLiresT a®,« 
'gti&afor 6T®P'gi&Q&rr<3i)GV qjitilju 

i3for ibii&st uujGSTU®$$&Q&rT®T<STTei)trib 
6T6BTJDI «0^/©(5,fl)6ar. 

^anaa -xfosmtuu uuS^jusurf xeir 
^sn^u uu3sar jd iSssrGssr <3i,s>for Q&iri/liso 
if giujrrs GiL'tbQ&n eML-irgyiib, *$jsoeo 
GLO^vQarreiTerriTiDeb $q)<6ptrg£]ib uuSjb® 
Qu jpjibGuir gj, .3j£)so lAqib# 

Gtuir®ib '^i&xeinjDGiunQih ffQul. (3®j«wt 
Qib. a/r^aii) OaujajO^sar/jan^ 

Utl3j2£lLb IDIT 68BT8U ILIT GtSOT s3 UJ IT LDSC 

^€ni-ui3y.4,mGeu6m®ib.... udHjb® Qsiii 
®J,©GU Qpujjb@ @K§i6&ireo&rrsriT sTrs^a 
,‘ifo#jd r rDfoTtLiib aienir£'gi&Q&tr<siT<siT qpisp 
tyib. ££en j.frpiTGn r$ ) rii8}eo&$a) “Practice 
begets perfection” 6T^ruirir^en. 3ir#3,ib 
Qaujaifdn) *® ul_ wjDih&i QfiribiSdiil. 
i — /r cb $anauj,[0Gti qjgtt pirgj. Qnsrrit 
Q&ireijTL- £§)«n iLiiiQuGuiru'j 

eBQib eicsiGai ®en s uuSgpiib 
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tun ir 3 a m if 4trr Jj&ld q • ^ 
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Dioncx Corp., USA — Dedicated Ion Chromatographs 
Jobinyvon, France— Gratings, Monochromators, 
Electro-optics, Emission Spectroanalyzers 

Bruker, W. Germany — FT/R HPLC. 
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